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MY NEWPORT 


ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY ALE --—. 


I was fascinated with my new acquaintance. 
We met first at Saratoga, and next at New- 
port, and were inseparable for the space of } 
full three weeks. I thought her the most 
charming girl I had ever seen. And then, be- } 
longing, as she did, to a family which moved 
in « circle quite above mine, and in my own / 
city also; what a chance had suddenly opened } 
for getting into good society! I felt as if I 
had acquired a new social importance, and, in ; 
consequence, thought it only due to myself 
to repel with a cold nod the too familiar ad- } 
vances of an old school-acquaintance, who 
arrived somewhat late in the season. 

*‘Is’nt she charming, Ma?” said I, as my | 
new friend, Flora Hardwicke passed with her } 
stately air along the portico, just outside of | 
the parlor window, at which we were sitting. 

‘*She’s a proud-looking girl, and not over 
lady-like in some things,’’ replied my mother, 
coldly, 

“Why, Ma! How can you say that? I 
think her a perfect lady, and as to pride, she 
hasn't a spark in her nature.” 

‘You'll think differently, perhaps, before 
you’re a year older, and if you'll take my ad- 
viee, you'll hold your acquaintance with her 
like a loose garment, ready to be cast off at any 
moment, and with the smallest possible effort.’’ 





I was really offended with Ma. All this was 
80 unjust to my darling Flora, whose arm was 
VoL. x1v.—19 


twined in mine ten minutes afterwards, as we 
went tripping up stairs to my room. Flora’s 
mother had her carriage at Newport, and I 
was frequently invited to accompany them in 
their drives. Ican’t say that I fancied her 
mother; she was a cold, distant woman, with 
an air that made you feel uncomfortable. 
There was no question in my mind as to her 
overweening pride. 

But time flies, and the pleasantest epi- 
sodesin life close most quickly. The Newport 
season ended with its grand ball, and I, with 
other birds of passage, took my way southward. 

I did not return home quite the same young 
lady I was when I left. I had grown consider. 
ably in my own estimation ; for had not the 
elegant Miss Hardwicke seen in me qualities 
that drew her to my side. And was I not now 
to take, through her, a step upwards into a 
grade of society from which the position of 
my parents had debarred me hitherto ; I was 
not, I must confess, over gracious to some of 
my old friends, and I could see that my re- 
served manner repelled them, But I was 
not seriously concerned for this. The inti- 
macy would have tocease finally, and the sooner 
the work of alienation began the better. 
There was one young girl, Mary Cline, with 
whom I had been especially intimate. She 
came early to see me after my return home, 
and met me with her old impulsive warmth, 
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throwing her arms around my neck, and kiss- 
ing me tenderly. But I did not return this 
greeting as in former times. What a strange 
enquiring look the poor girl gave me! It 
seemed impossible for her to realize the fact 
that I was changed towards her. She sat with 
an air of embarrassment for only a short time, 
and then bade mea good morning. I did not 
urge her to repeat her visit, fornow that I had 
placed her in contrast with Flora Hardwicke, 
I saw her more as she really was, a simple, 
warm-hearted girl, with no conventional pol- 
ish, good enough in her way, but of a class 
above which I was now destined torise. I felt 
a little sorry for her, but said I to myself, by 
way of justification, ‘‘ Necessity knows no 
law.’’ Mary did not call upon me a second 
time, and the friendship then violated on my 
part, has never been renewed. 

The one leading thought with me, was my 
new acquaintance, and the brilliant social life 
into which, through her, I was to emerge. 


On the third day after my return home, I ; 


took my way to the neighborhood of Ritten- 
house square, for the purpose of calling on 
Miss Hardwicke. But the family were still 
from home, and were not expected to arrive 
for a week or ten days; I left my card with 
the servant. 

Six times during the next two weeks, did 
Ipass the elegant residence of the Hardwickes, 


as often disappointed at seeing no signs of } 
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The man bowed with stiff formality, giving 
me at the same time a look so full of inso- 
lence, that I could with difficulty restrain an 
angry rebuke. ‘‘ His mistress shall hear of 
this !’’ said I, as I left the house. It was my 
unquestioned opinion that he had given Flora 
the wrong card, or in some way deceived her 
as to my presence in the house. 

On the next day, I repeated my call. 

“Is Miss Hardwicke in ?’’ I enquired of the 
waiter who had admitted me before. 

** No, Miss; she is not at home,’ was his 
prompt answer. 

I left another card, and descended the steps, 
feeling excessively annoyed and disappointed. 
With no purpose in my mind, I walked for- 
ward in the opposite direction from my home, 
and passing through the Square, returned by 
way of the house at which I had called so 
often and so fruitlessly. I was only a few 
steps away, when the door opened, and Flora 
came forth in company with a gaily dressed 
young friend. I sprung forward and met 
her just as her feet touched the pavement. 

‘*My dear Miss Hardwicke!’ [ exclaimed, 
seizing her hand. ‘‘ How glad I am to meet 
you again !”” I made a motion to kiss her, but 
was repelled by a cold and stately air. There 
was a look of freezing repulsion blended with 
half indignant wonder in her countenance ; 
but not a sign of recognition. 


‘* Why, Miss Flora!’ said I. ‘‘ Don’t you 


their return. At last the pleasing evidence | remember me? we met at Newport and Sara- 


that they were at home again met my eyes, 
and I almost ran up the broad steps in my 
eagerness to diminish the time that lay be- 
tween me and the sweet moment when I 
should grasp the hand of my charming friend. 
I pulled the bell eagerly. 

«Is Miss Floraat home?” Ienquired, ina tone 
that but poorly veiled my excited state of mind. 

The waiter took my fall measure with his 
experienced eye before answering. 

‘‘l am not sure,” said he. ‘‘Have you an 
engagement with Miss Flora ?’’ 

‘* Will you take her my card ?”’ said I, with 
a little warmth in my tones, and an assumed 
dignity of manner. An engagement! Had he 
taken me for a music teacher, or a seamstress ? 

‘*Oh, yes, walk in, I will see.’’ And the 
fellow showed me into the great, splendidly 
furnished parlor; but not with a manner at 
all flattering to my pride. In a little over two 
minutes he returned. 

** Miss Flora is not at home.”’ 

“Are you certain?’’ said I, in my disap- 
pointment, 





toga.” 

“Oh, Ah! It is—, it is ” 

‘*Miss L—— ;" I supplied the name to her 
feeble memory. 

“Oh, well, yes; I do remember now.” 
The faintest possible suggestion of a smile 
played on her lips. ‘‘ How have you been f”’ 

No hand was extended to mine—no interest 
shown—no well bred consideration manifested. 

The sun-gilded, rainbow-hued bubble burst. 
My delusion was over, and turning quickly 
from my Newport acquaintance, I took my way 
homeward as crest-fallen a mortal as breathed 
that hour in our goodly city of Philadelphia. 

I am a few years older at this writing, and 
something wiser, I trust; but it will take 
some time yet to blunt entirely the edge of 
that humiliation. In seeking to renew my ac- 





quaintance with a heartless moth of fashion, 
I gave up the sincere friendship of at least 
one true hearted girl, who, by marriage, has 
since taken her place above mine as to social 
rank, and now moves in a circle quite as ele- 
vated as the one which I had sought to gain. 
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A DARK PLACE. 


BY T. &. ARTHUR. 


Tamne : are men who get into the habit of 
looking only upon the shadowed side of 
things. They fret themselves with gloomy 
forebodings. They prophesy evil continually. 
And when days of darkness come, as come 
they do in all lives, they sit down and say 
that there will never be sunlight again. 

Mr. Watson was one of this class—a brood- 
ing, silent man, whose presence in his family 
was always felt as the shadow of a cloud that 
hid the pleasant sunshine. Mrs. Watson, in 
the beginning of their married life, had been 
of a cheerful temper, but easily taking the 
aspect of what was around her, had gradually 
changed, until her mind was as dark-hued as 
that of her husband. Little things fretted 
them, and so life became made up of a series 
of petty annoyances. 

This was not a genial home for children, 
though children came pressing into it, and 
filling its dim chambers with discord instead 
of music. They did not grow beautiful, ; 


? 


like healthy plants open to the sunshine, but ; 


mentally deformed, for lack of pure air, 
warmth, and culture. 

And so there came new causes of gloom to { 
the mind of Mr. Watson, in forebodings as to | 
the future of his children; and, in truth, the } 
promise was by no means flattering. The | 
oldest boy was passionate and self-willed ; the 
second child, a girl, fretful and annoyed with | 
everything that did not flow smoothly; the 
third of the brood, a perfect little outlaw in | 
his propensity to invade the rights of every f 
member of the family; and the baby, so fond 
of showing the strength of her lungs, that she 
eried through nearly all her waking hours. 

One night, late in Autumn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson sat alone, their children, after an un- 
usually discordant time, having been whipped 
all round, baby included, and put to bed. 
Mrs. Watson had her sewing in her hands, 
and was bending close down over her work, as 
if in the effort to lessen the capacity of her | 
bosom for trouble, while her husband sat a } 
little turned from her, in moody abstrac- 
tion. 

“T sometimes wish they'd never been born,”’ 
said Mr. Watson, giving vent to his feelings ; 
in alow, monotonous tone of voice. ‘‘ There’s 
little chance of their coming to any good. I 


, world !’’ sighed Mrs. Watson. 


; eternal rest. 
tery involved in the life beyond than there is 


: in this. 


; rectly opposite ; 
, men must go to perdition. 


never saw such children. John’s passionate 
temper will be certain to plunge him, asa 
man, into scenes of violence; and as for Dick, 

unless a miracle prevent, he’ ll turn out a 
thief ora robber. He has no respect for the 
rights or property of others.’’ 

Mrs. Watson answered only by a long, deep 
sigh, as she bent still lower over her work. 

“That Martin is going to cheat me, I be- 
lieve, after all.’? Mr. Watson’s thoughts were 
running in a new direction. 

“You don’t think so!” His wife raised 
her sober face, and turned towards him. 

**T do think so. I trusted him like a brother, 
and unless I am greatly mistaken, he is about 
playing me false, like a villain.’’ 

‘* How much is he indebted to you now?”’ 

“Over six thousand dollars; and if I lose 
that sum, there’s no hope forme. I shall go 
down like a man thrown helpless in mid 
ocean.” 

‘* What a hard thing it is to live in this 
“If one were 


, but safely out of it!” 


‘*Or, if we had never been born,” said her 
husband. “It is nothing but disappoint- 
ments, sorrow, and pain, from the cradle to 
the grave. And if all ended there, we might 
grope on to the end, and then lie down in 
But there is a still deeper mys- 


Who can know, with any certainty, 


his state in the future. This preacher tells 


' us one thing, and that preacher another, di- 


so that, if both be right, all 
Mm 

They had been talking in this way for some 
time, when the bell rang. A servant came 
back from the door to say that one of their 


) neighbors had called in and wished to see Mrs. 


Watson. 
‘Poor Mrs. Jenkins is dying,’’? said the 


, neighbor, as the two women met, “‘and I’ve 


called to ask you to go over with me.”’ 

‘Dying!’ The face of Mrs. Watson grew 
pale. 

“Yes. Poor woman! she’s had a hard time 
in this world, and I hope she'll find a better 
one on the other side of death’s dark river.’’ 

‘What is to become of her little Ellen?” 

‘Heaven knows,” replied the neighbor. 
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‘*Has she no relatives to whom the child 
can be sent ?” 

** None that I ever heard of. I think she 
stands entirely alone in the world. But time 
is passing, Mrs. Watson, and the flickering 
candle of her life may go out at any moment.”’ 

‘Wait a moment, until I get my shawl 
and hood.’’ And Mrs. Watson left her neigh- 
bor and ran up stairs. She was back in a 
minute, and the two women repaired to the 
humble abode of their dying neighbor. Ellen, 
the child to whom reference has been made, 
was only three yearsold. She was the widow's 
allin this world. They found her nestling 
close to her mother, whose white, shadowy 
hand was toying with the golden curls that 
lay in masses about her face. It was plain, at 
a glance, that only a few sands in the glass 
of life remained, and that the dying mother 
was so far away from mortal consciousness as 
to be freed from the pangs of separation. 
And so she died—died without one appeal for 
love and protection for the tender, precious 
being she was leaving behind her alone in the 
world. 

There was no attempt to remove Ellen from 
the arm of her mother until life ceased to 
struggle for mastery over the heart. Then 
Mrs. Watson lifted her tenderly away; and as 
she did so, the child put her arms about her 
neck and laid her head down, trustingly, on 
her bosom, through which a motherly impulse 
ran like a new vital warmth. 

‘Poor, motherless child!’’ sobbed the 
really tender-hearted woman, ‘‘ Poor, mother- 
less little one!” 

“What shall we do with her?” asked the 
neighbor, in a tone of doubt. 

**T will run home with her and keep her for 
to-night,’’ replied Mrs. Watson. 

** You've a housefull of your own.”’ 

*“IT know; but we can make room for one 
more.”’ 

‘Tt will be true charity,” said the neighbor. 

So Mrs. Watson ran home with the little 
girlin her arms. Ellen was already asleep 
when she entered the room where her husband 
sat moodily before the gate. 

Poor Mrs. Jenkins is dead!" 
claimed, in a low but excited tone. 

**Dead!’? Her husband repeated the words 
in a half bewildered manner. 

** Yes; she passed, just now, to the better 
world, and I’ve brought this motherless little 
one home to keep her until to-morrow. Oh, 
Jobn! it would have made your heart ache 


she ex- 


could you have seen what I did—this child 


f 
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lying upon the bosom of her dead mother.”’ 
And tears fell over Mrs. Watson’s cheeks. 

‘Was there no one but you te take her? 
It seems to me, that of all others, you should 
have been spared this part of the business.”’ 
Mr. Watson's voice was cold and fretful. 
‘We've trouble enough with our own chil- 
dren.” 

‘*T shall only keep her for to-night,’’ was 
replied to this ungracious welcome of the lit 
tle orphan. 

“To-night! Yes; I see. Pray what will 
you do with her to-morrow morning?!’’ Mr. 
Watson’s thoughts, ever suspicious of some- 
ting wrong, were pushing queries as to the 
disposition of Ellen, already, into the future. 

‘*There’s no time to think of to-morrow, 
John,’’ Mrs. Watson rejoined, with some feel- 
ing. ‘‘ Our duty, to-night, is to shelter this 
child, and let us do that duty as cheerfully as 
possible.’? And saying this, she went up 
stairs with the unconscious sleeper in her arms, 
and placed her in bed alongside of one of her 
own children. She then stood looking down 
at the calm, sweet face, on which not a line of 
sorrow had yet been drawn, until her eyes were 
blinded by tears. 

‘* Who’s taken the child?’’ she heard asked 
of one neighbor by another, as she re-entered 
the chamber where, a little while ‘before, a 
spirit had arisen fom its mortal investure. 

‘*Mrs. Watson,’’ was the reply that came 
to her ears. 

“I’m glad of that. She’s a kind-hearted 
woman, and the little orphan will get a good 
home.”’ 

**T don’t suppose that she means to keep 
her. She has a house full of her own.”’ 

‘One more will make little difference. I 
know something of Mrs. Watson’s heart; and 
if she has the child for to-night, my word for 
it, she has her for good and all. Who else is 
there to take her? No one in this town.’’ 

The room was filled with women, who had 
come in on hearing of Mrs. Jenkins’ death; 
and so, seeing that her presence there would 
be of little use, Mrs. Watson quietly retired, 
and ran back to her home. Ths neighbor's 
conclusion in the case weighed a little heavily 
on her mind. Nothing could have been fur- 
ther away than the thought of adopting the 
child; but what was she to do with her on 
the morrow? She could not be sent back to 
remain in her old home, for she and her 
mother had been its only inmates. What was 
to be done with her on the day after to-mor- 
row, and on the days after that? There was 
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the Poor House. But even the remote sug- 
gestion of that came like a shock to the feel- 
ings of Mrs. Watson. 
walking the floor of their sitting-room, on her 
return, his face even more shadowed than 
when she left him but a little while before. 

‘* Look here, Ruth,’’ said he, pausing in his 
walk, and turning full upon her, ‘“‘ what are 
you going to do with that child, to-morrow? 
Tell me that.” 

Now, Mr. Watson could not have asked his 
wife a more perplexing question, nor one likely 
to bring a less satisfactory answer. 

‘It will be time enough to meet that ques- 
tion when to-morrow comes,’’ she replied, 
trying to put a cheerful face on the matter. 

Her husband looked at her for a few mo- 
ments with heavily knit brows, and then re- 
sumed his walk. Mrs. Watson went up stairs 
to lay aside her shawl, and to take a glance at 
the sleeping children. The only child really 
looked at with interest, however, was the little 
stranger. 

‘Poor child! Poor motherless one !’’ The 
heart of Mrs. Watson moved on her lips. 
“What is to become of you in this selfish, 
cruel world ?”’ 

‘*] don’t mean to blame you, Ruth,”’ said 
her husband, when she came down. ‘‘ But 
still, you were wrong to bring that child here. 
Why didn’t you let some other neighbor take 
her home? We'll never get rid of her, unless 
we send her tothe Almshouse.’’ 

‘* Wait, John—wait,’’ replied Mrs. Watson. 
“Wait until to-morrow comes. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

“ And more than sufficient; thatis my ex- 
perience.”’ 

‘*No, John; in that you are mistaken,’’ 
said his wife, calmly. ‘‘ You forget your ex- 
perience. The evil of our to-days is always 
light compared with the evil of our to-mor- 
rows.”’ 

‘* We've our hands full in taking care of 
our own children.’’ The words of his wife 
had made but a light impression on the mind 
of Mr. Watson. 

‘*God never sends mows weassat food to 
fill them,’’ replied Mrs. Watson. 

“You don’t mean to keep that child!” 
Her husband turned upon her a look of as- 
tonishment. 

“I don’t particularly mean anything. I 
only said that God never sends mouths without 
food to fill them; and I scarcely think there 
will be an exception in little Ellen’s case. As 
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hands it will reach her mouth, that is a mat- 
ter beyond the stretch of my forecastings. I 


She found her husband } only know this, that it will not hurt us to be 


the medium for a day or two.”’ 


** No, not for a day or two; but 

Oh, John! John! When will you learn 
to look for the bright side of things ?’’ 

** Bright Humph! If you can 
imagine a bright side to this case, your fancy 
must be wonderfully fruitful. Four children 
make a very bedlam of the house, and tax 
our powers of work to the utmost. Will five 
reduce the evil? Itrow not. Ah me! the 
plot is thickening.’’ 

‘Don’t fret yourself for nothing, John!” 
Mrs. Watson was bolder than usual with her 
husband’s gloomy states. ‘‘We haven’t 
taken the child, and there is no need of our 
doing so. She’s a sweet little creature, and 
there is more than one childless house in our 
town. There’s Mrs. Glenn—the thought 
comes to me this moment—she hasn't a chick 
of her own, and I know she’s fond of children. 
My word for it, she'll take the girl, and may- 
be, adopt her. That will be a fine thing for 
her, wont it ?”’ 

** Too good luck to come to our door,’’ was 
the chilling answer. ‘‘If any one else had 
taken the child home, no doubt Mrs. Glenn 
would have picked her up at once. But don’t 
flatter yourself with any such notion in our 
case.”’ 

‘* John Watson, you are incorrigible !’’ re- 
torted his wife. ‘‘ But come, it is bed-time, 
and I feel worn out with my day’s work.”’ 

They went up to their bed-room, out of 
which opened another room, where John, the 
oldest, and his brother Dick, slept. Grace 
had a low trundle-bed in her mother’s room, 
and the baby occupied a crib. The little 
stranger was sleeping beside Grace. 

“Just look at her, John,’’ said Mrs. Wat- 
son, holding the light near to Ellen’s face. 
‘*Did you ever see anything more like a pie- 
ture? Poor baby! Poor motherless one!’’ 

The man tried not to look, but in spite of 
himself his eyes turned to the sleeper’s face, 
It was, indeed, a picture of innocence and 
beauty, and one that touched his heart. 

‘Poor child!’’ There was so much feeling 
in the tones of his voice that his wife looked 
at him in sudden surprise. But he managed 
to turn his face a little away, so as to conceal 
from her an expression that he was not able, 
in a moment, to control. 

With a woman’s quickness of perception, 


” 


side! 


” 


to where the food is to come from, or by whose ; Mrs. Watson saw that it would be best to let 
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her husband alone with the tender feeling 
which had found a way into his heart. So 
she set her lamp down, and without another 
word, made preparation for retiring. But her 
mind was all on the alert, and it did not es- 
cape her that the eyes of her husband sought, 
over and over again, the lovely face of that 
orphan sleeper. 

‘*Wont Grace be surprised when she wakes 
in the morning ?’’ said Mrs. Watson, breaking 
the silence which had been maintained since 
the husband uttered the words, ‘‘ Poor child!"’ 

“ Better say, wont our little stranger be 
surprised to find herself in Bedlam, I’m 
afraid the children will worry her to death.” 

“Thope not. We must see to that.’’ Mrs. 
Watson spoke with some uneasiness of mind, 
for there was no calculation to be made as to 
the conduct of her unmanageable brood ; and 
yet, below this feeling was one of pleasure at 
the evident interest a single glance at Ellen 
had awakened in her husband. 

The sweet sleep that comes as a blessing to 
life’s earnest toilers, soon locked their senses in 
oblivion ; and Mrs. Watson, occasionally in- 
terrupted in her deeper slumber by the wants 
and cries of her babe, was not distinetly con- 
scious of anything until fully awakened by 
Grace, a little after daylight on the next 
morning. 

**Mother! Mother!” The child pulled at 
her arm, and spoke in a low, excited whisper. 
** Mother, who is it?” 

“Who?” Mrs. Watson was bewildered. 
The scenes of the night before had faded from 
her memory. 

“Who is it? Where did she come from? 
Oh, Mother! isn’t she sweet?” ” 

The truth flashed back upon the mind of 
Mrs. Watson, who raised herself quickly, and, 
bending over, saw Ellen lying, still sound 
asleep, just as she had placed her on the night 
before. She put her finger to her lips in sign 
of silence, and then, with a serious face and 
tone, said: 

‘*Poor child! Her Mother died last night, 
and we must be very good to her.’’ 

The countenance of Grace showed instantly 
an expression of tender pity. 
** Who is she, Mother?” 

**Tt is little Ellen Jenkins. 
member her ?”” 

"Oh, yes. Is Mrs, Jenkins dead ?” 

**Poor Mrs. Jenkins is dead, and her little 
Ellen has no Mother to love her, or care for 
her."’ 

The heart of Grace was touched. 


Don’t you re- 
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* We'll all be very good to her. She shall 
have my doll to play with, and I'll show her 
all the pretty things I’ve got.”’ And the 
child, after saying this, slipped away from the 
side of her mother, and went lightly back to 
the trundle-bed. As she did so, the blue eyes 
of Ellen opened. Ere the look of surprise 
which she threw around her had faded, a doll! 
was held before her by Grace, who said: 

‘See my doll! Don’t you want to play 
with it?” 

A smile lit up the child’s face, and she 
reached out her hands for the Loy. 

Next Grace brought out her doll’s dresses, 
and then ono plaything after another, spread- 
ing them around on the bed, until Ellen sat, 
wondering and delighted, in the midst of a 
perfect storehouse of childish treasures. 

“John! John!’’ Mrs. Watson shook her 
still sleeping husband. 

“What is it?” he asked, 
awake. 

‘Look over on to the trundle-bed,” was 
whispered, 

Mr. Watson raised up and looked, as di- 
rected. He said nothing, but it was some mo- 
ments before he turned his eyes away from 
the pleasant scene that captivated them. It 
was a long time since he had known go0 peace- 
ful an awakening Usually, fretfal* cries, or 
stormy contentions among the children, greeted 
his ear in the morning, and thus opened the 
days for him in discord. 

But now came a sound from the adjoining 
chamber. The two boys, John and Dick, 
were awake, and this foreboded the usual 
storm of angry words. Mrs. Watson went 
in to them, walking on tip-toe, and with her 
finger on her lips. 

John! Dick! H-u-s-h!’? Her unusual 
look and manner at once arrested their atten- 
tion, and produced silence. Sitting down by 
them, she said, in almost a whisper, and with 
a sober countenance : 

“T’ve something to tell you.” 

They were all attention. 

** You know Mrs. Jenkins? Well, she died 
last night.”’ 

The children’s faces grew serious. 

“And her poor little Ellen is now an 
orphan, with no one in the world to love 
her."’ 

John leaned over towards his mother, and 
looked at her with an expression of sad inter- 
est, while Dick sat very still, with his eyes 
cast down. 

“T’ve something more to tell you,” con- 


when fairly 
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tinued the mother, after a pause. 
with earnest inquiry into her face. 

“ Little Elen is in our room. I brought 
her home with me last night, after her mother 
died, and she slept in bed with Grace.” 

Something of pity, and something of sur- 
prise blended in the boys’ faces. 

“You must be very gentle, and very kind 
to her. Poor little thing! Isn’t it sad to 
think that she has no mother. And now, 
boys, get up, and dress yourselves with as lit- 
tle noise as possible. Don’t let her hear a 
lond or angry word. Think of her mother 
now lying dead, and I’m sure, for her sake, 
you will be as quiet as lambs ?”” 

No farther admonition was required. The 
order, stillness, and good temper of the child- 
ren for that morning, and, indeed, for the 
whole day, were memorable. If there was 
any strife among them, it was as to who 
should be kindest to the motherless little one. 
The breakfast hour passed to Mr. Watson 
something like a dream, and when he went 
forth for the day’s business, it was in a state 
of mental quietude such as he had not known 
for years. Still, he did not clearly appreciate 


the meaning of all this, but worried himself 
at intervals through the forenoon, over the 
question of what they should do with little 


Ellen. As to absorbing her into their family, 
that thought, if it had found an entrance into 
his mind, would have been instantly rejected 
as wholly impracticable, if not preposterous. 
In his usual sober, self-afflicting mood, came 
Mr. Watson home at dinner-time. If he 
thought of the poor orphan at all, it was with 
the feeling of one upon whom is forced an un- 
pleasant duty. On entering the house, he 
was soon conscious of a strange stillness. 
Usually the first sound that greeted his ears 
was a wild racket, or the noise of strife among 
the children. Now, all was hushed as if 
death had intruded upon his dwelling. Pass- 
ing to the sitting-room, Mr. Watson paused in 
the door, and looked on, silent and wondering, 
at the scene that met his eyes. John sat read- 
ing a book, so absorbed in its contents as not 
to notice him. On the floor were Grace and 
the little stranger, happy in the midst of 
their playthings, while outlaw Dick, subdued 
by some invisible power into gentleness itself, 
was lying near them, stretched at full length 
on the carpet, and watching them with a face 
that beamed with interest. A few moments 
passed before the children noticed their 
father ; Dick was first to observe him. Get- 
ting up quietly from the floor, he went over to 


A DARK PLACE. 


Ae 


They gazed } where he stood, and taking hold of his hand, 
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said :— 

“Isn't she a dear 
And she’s so good.’’ 

Ellen now becoming aware of Mr. Watson's 
presence, turned her sweet face upon him, 
with a half timid, yet pleased and confiding ex- 
pression that went to his heart. He moved a 
few steps towards her; she got up and stood 
looking at him ; he reached out his hands—what 
else couldhedo? Inthe nextinstant she was in 
his arms, and her little head with its cloud of 
sunny curls lying against his bosom. Mr. 
Watson sat down with this precious burden 
in his arms, and as he did so, John laid aside 
his book, and with Dick and Grace, came 
gathering around him, each with a face 
wreathed in pleasant smiles. There was no 
contention among them as to position or pre- 
ference, but each seemed to think most of 
pleasing the child. 

Not a harsh word was spoken, not a discord- 
ant sound heard. When the dinner bell rang, 
Mr. Watson went down stairs with Ellen in 
his arms, and surprised his waiting wife with 
a new tableau in the shifting scenes of home. 
She smiled, and he smiled back, in spite of a 
half shy consciousness of being seen in a new 
and unusual character. 

‘* Which is Ellen’s place ?”’ said he, as he 
stood by the table. 

‘*Here! let her sit by me?” cried Grace. 

**No, let her sit by me?” said John. 
want her to sit by me.” 

Their cheeks flushed. 
contention. 

**She shall sit by me, just where you can 
all look at her,’’ and Mr. Watson decided the 
question by putting Ellen in a chair alongside 
of himself. He spoke with cheerfulness, but 
decision ; and so the gathering cloud was dis- 
persed. 

Another meal-time passed without a single 
jar of discord. Wonderful phenomenon ! 
Surely, the angel of peace had come to this 
dwelling. 

All that afternoon the mind of Mr. Watson 
was in a condition of singular tranquillity. 
Nothing went wrong with him. It seemed as 
if he had entered upon a new state of life. 
When he took his way homeward, as the even- 
ing shadows began to fall, it was withthe plea- 
sant image of the child Ellen in his thoughts. 

‘* Poor, motherless little one!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘She is too tender and sweet, too 
pure and good, to be cast out upon the heart- 
less world."’ 


little thing, Father? 


“eT 


There were signs of 
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When sympathy records itself in utterance, 
it naturally gains strength. It was so in this 
case, for as Mr, Watson communed with his 
thoughts, giving them the form of inwardly 
spoken words, he talked on after this wise :— 

“There is something remarkable about the 
child, She seems to possess some talisman 
for winning hearts. Since she came into our 
house, the whole sphere is different. Where 
all was disorder, quiet reigns; and angry con- 
tention has given place to forbearance, if not 
love.”’ 

Mr. Watson was soon at his own door. As 
he pressed it open, his ears were greeted by 
the words : 

‘“There’s Father! 
Father.”’ 

A patter of little feet, a dancing of golden 
curls, and flutter of white hands, and then 
the charmer was hugged tightly to the bosom 
of Mr. Watson. 

‘‘God bless the child!’’ was the deep, in- 
voluntary utterance of his heart, as he laid 
his lips fervently to hers, and kissed them. 

The work was done, so far as the little or- 
phan was concerned. All things in the ill-as- 
sorted household of the Watsons had re-ad- 
justed themselves, taking on new aspects and 
relations, so that as the sun of Heaven came 
shining down, as it does for each and every 
one, it could find reflective surfaces, and 
throw around on all hearts its light, its 
warmth, its cheerfulness and joy. 


Run, Ellen, and meet 





“What shall we do with Ellen?” asked 
Mrs. Watson of her husband, on the after- 
noon of the next day. They were returning 
from the funeral of Mrs. Jenkins, 

“Keep her, of course,’’ was his unhesitat- 
ing answer, 

‘Our family is large, and you are already 
heavily burdened in its support,’’ suggested 
the wife, 

“If her presence, Ruth, continue to work 
such miracles at home,’’ said Mr. Watson, 
“The burden will lose more than half its 
pressure, She is an angel in our house—a 
light in the midst of our darkness.” 

‘It seems like a miracle, the change that 
has come over our children, They are like 
other beings.’’ 

‘Let us keep her then, for their sakes, as 
well as our own,’’ was the earnest response. 

And they did keep the little orphan, who 
grew up in the midst of that household, a 
light and a blessing. It was remarkable, the 
power she possessed over all hearts. Not in 
demonstration, or intrusion of herself in any 
way, but in the loving sphere that went out 
from her unconsciously, like the subduing 
fragrance of a beautiful flower, It was good 
for them that her mother died. Out of sor- 
row and bereavement, there had come a great 
blessing—a blessing to the orphan, as well 
as a blessing to the friends who had made a 
place for her among their children. 
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LELLA, 


BY MRS. HARRIET EB. FRANCIS, 


Leva is a maiden, 
With a soft blue eye, 
Lips of tender sweetness, 
Where the roses lie, 

Nevealing the blushes 
That are born to die. 


Auburn are her ringlets, 
With a golden gleam ; 

Like the glancing sunbeams 
In a pearly stream, 

And they dance like footsteps 
Coming in a dream. 


Her voice is like the music 
Of a rippling wave, 

As it hastens onward 
From a mountain cave, 





And I pause to let it 
Oft my spirit lave. 


White hands, small and dimpled, 
Quiver in my own, 

As we tread the orchard, 
Twilight round us thrown, 

And my words are cadenced 
By a loving tone. 


Lella is a maiden 
Precious unto me, 
And—you must not lisp it— 
Mine she is to be, 
When to earth the leaflets 
Fall from yonder tree. 
Berea, Ohio. 





WILLIAM GILMORE 


BY J. 


SIMMS. 


STARR HOLLOWAY. 
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Tus Border History of a country, with its 
chronicles of perilous adventure, and its 
stories of wonder and exciting reality, pre- 
sents one of the most interesting phases in 
that development of character and society 
which the great scroll of Time unfolds. Be- 
fore the refining touch of Art and Science can 
illustrate that perfection and beauty which 
may be attained, the model must be rough- 
hewn, and hard-worked, and fashioned slowly 
into that symmetry which is the ideal of the 
worker's thought. At least, whether or not 
it be the eventual aim of the pioneer—who 
is the Caliban preceding the Ariel in the work 
of reclaiming the wilderness—to mould a re- 
fined community fitted to enjoy the appliances 
of luxury, and ease, and taste, it is certain 
that Ais axe must first open the forest range, 
his brawny arm reduce the desert waste, ere 
the softening and finishing labor of the man 
of polish, and art, and refinement can be of 
any availin the work begun. Rough, untu- 
tored men! in whom burns the restless desire 
for adventure; bold, hardy, sanguine spirits, 
who are eager to brave the sternest dangers, 
and who hold alike the startling cry of the 


savage, or the swelling note of the forest bird, | 
aud who can lay down in the sleep of conflict, } 
even the sleep of death, as calmly as a babe ; | 


these are the men who first invade the savage 
wild, to open up the path of empire, and to 
further, if remotely, the beneficent design of 
that flat which declared that the wilderness 
should blossom as a rose. 

These peculiar features of a people’s early 
history are more marked in our own country 
than in any other under the sun, To the ro- 
mancist, or the more exacting historian, a 
richer fleld does not present itself, either in 
the variety and exciting interest of its pic- 
tures, or their extraordinary multiplicity. 
But, extravagant as are our materials, the 
field has been diligently worked, and by no 
one more successfully than the distinguished 
author whom we have selected as the fittest 
representative, in his works, of our border lit- 
erature, 

William Gilmore Simms is “a fine specimen 
of the true Southern gentleman, and com- 


bines in himself the high qualities attributed | 


to that character.””? He was born in Charles- 








ton, S. C., on the seventeenth of April, 1806, 
and was early destined for the profession of the 
law. Like Milton, Pope, and Wordsworth, he 
wrote verses at an incredibly early age, and at 
eighteen published his first volume, a collec- 
tion of newspaper pieces, entitled ‘ Lyrical 
and Other Poems.’’ This was followed in the 
next two years by “ Karly Lays,’’ and *‘ The 


Vision of Cortez, Cain, and Other Poems,’’ 


} and in 1830, by a celebration in verse of the 


French Revolution, ‘‘The Tricolor, or Three 
Days of Blood in Paris. Neither of these four 
volumes met with more than anaverage success, 
and are hardly remembered at this day among 
the author's regular volumes. His first poet- 
ical work of real importance, ‘ Atlantis, a 
Story of the Sea,’’ appeared two years later, 
in 1832, and at once raised the author to the 
front rank of American poets, and gained the 
then unusual honor of a discriminative and 
commendatory review in a popular English 
journal. This fine poem is in the dramatic 
form, is simple and imaginative in plot, is man- 
aged with much nicety and easy elegance, 
abounds in passages finely imaginative and pic- 
turesque, and is interspersed with frequent 
flowing lyrics. Recently the author has materi- 
ally altered and improved parts of the poem. 
Mr, Simms’ remaining poetical works include 
‘* Donna Florida,’’ in five cantos; ‘* Bertram, 
an Italian Sketch;’’ “‘ Norman Maurice, a 
Tragedy ; ‘Michael Bonham, or the Fall of 
the Alamo,’’ a romantic drama, founded upon 
a well remembered event in Texan history ; 
‘‘Areytos; or Songs of the South,” ‘Grouped 
Thoughts, and Scattered Fancies,”’ ‘ Lays of 
the Palmetto,’”’ ‘‘ Southern Passages and Pic- 
tures, ‘‘ The City of the Silent,’’ and numer- 
ous shorter poems and pieces. But, however 
great and distinctive a fame Mr. Simms de- 
serves a8 a poet, and measured by the strict- 
est critical dictum it is by no means incon- 
siderable, it has been overshadowed by his 
reputation as a novelist. Like Sir Walter 
Scott's, his poetry has been superseded by his 
prose. 

In 1833, one year after the publication of 
** Atlantis,’’ Mr. Simms published his first 
great romance, ‘‘ Martin Faber, the Story of a 
Criminal,’’ an amplification of a much shorter 
fiction which he had published several years 
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before in a magazine conducted by him in 
Charleston; when the enlarged story appeared, 
it was objected to by many who had not read 
the original germ, as an imitation of ‘* Miser- 
rimus,’’ a highly wrought fiction by the au- 
thor of “ Pickwick Abroad.’? But the charge 
fell to the ground when the fact of the prior- 
ity of publication became known, and ‘‘ Mar- 
tin Faber ’’ gradually took its place, not only 
as a forcible and fascinating story—more so 
than even its pretended prototype ‘‘ Miser- 
rimus *’—but an original and deeply wrought 
novel, giving promise of much excellent ser- 
vice, at the hands of the author, for the roman- 
tic literature of the South. There were other 
obstacles to the immediate success of ‘ Mar- 
tin Faber,’’ after enumerating some of which 
Edgar A. Poe says :-— 

‘His book, therefore, depended entirely 
upon its own intrinsic value and resources, 
but with these it made its way in the end, 
The ‘intrinsic value’ consisted, first, of a very 
vigorous imagination in the conception of the 
story; secondly, in artistic ski’l manifested 
in its conduct; thirdly, in general vigor, life, 
movement—the whole resulting in deep inter- 
est on the part of the reader. These high 
qualities Mr. Simms has carried with him in 
his subsequent books, and they are qualities 
which, above all others, the fresh and vigor- 
ous intelleet of America should and does es- 
teem. It may be said, upon the whole, that 
while there are several of our writers who 
excel the author of ‘Martin Faber’ at particu- 
lar points, there is, nevertheless, not one who 
surpasses him in the aggregate of the higher 
excellencies of fiction.” 

A melange entitled “The Book of My 
Lady,’’ (now hardly known) was Mr. Simms’ 
next publication, and in the Summer of 1834 
our author commenced with “Guy Rivers, a 
Tale of Georgia,’’ the publication of that bril- 
liant list of Border and Revolutionary roman- 
ces, which, as we have said, has distinguished 


* Tue only uniform, authorized, and elegant edition of Mr. Simms’ works, fit for the libra 


print, are the following, each in one volume, 12mo, 
field, New York :— 
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him above all others in cotemporaneous fiction 
as a delineator of the character, scenery and pe- 
culiar features of Southern border history.* 
This remarkable novel, from its distin- 
guished success both at home and abroad, has 
been the subject of an unusual degree of critic- 
ism. Itschief merit, perhaps, lies not so much 
in the management of its plot, masterly and 
unexceptional as this is, nor in its details of 
Southern séenery and society, effective, and 
boldly drawn as these are, but in its strongly 
marked and contrasted portraitures of charac- 
ter. The individual life breathes through 
each skilfully drawn portrait, and the contrast 
between good and evil is clearly marked, con- 
summately painted, and most healthful in its 
influence. Guy Rivers, the fierce yet refined 
and calculating outlaw, is as bad a man as 
Jack Shepherd, but no pure and inexperienced 
mind will receive to its own hurt the impres- 
sions of his villainous career, nor be won by 
his example to the same life of infamy and 
crime, ending in disgrace and self-destruction. 
In strong contrasts with this figure is the 
noble, suffering, and uncomplaining Ralph 
Colleton, the actual hero of the novel. Born 
to wealth and the numerous advantages which 
necessarily come with such a condition, but 
compelled at an early age to feel the fluctuat- 
ing change which came of a father’s too gen- 
erous native impulses, improvident extragance, 
and that lavish mode of life not uncommon 
in the South ; an orphan at fifteen, and depen- 
dent on the bounty of an uncle, his father’s 
brother, and in all things the exact opposite of 
that unselfish, warm-hearted man; it was under 
such circumstances that the young mind of the 
boy received its first lessons of life. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of his father’s fate and fortune, 
continually acting upon his mind and sensibili- 
ties, had made his character a marked and 
singular one, proud, jealous, and sensitive to 
$ an extreme, which was painful not merely to 
; himself, but at times to others. But he was 
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noble, lofty, sincere, without a touch of mean- } hood and the sober years of a new care, a new 
ness in his composition; above cireumlocu- ; thought, a new happiness, also for the first 
tion, with a simplicity of character strikingly } time feels its own great weakness and insuf- 
great, but without anything like puerility or ; ficiency—the utter necessity of the newly 
weakness.’’ Such was our hero when, at the | born, sweet-absorbing influence, and the in- 
age of twenty, he returned from college to his ‘finite need that henceforward exists, of 


uncle’s domicil, now his only home. another dependence, unselfish and self-renoan- 


Beautifully pictured is the early love of } cing, even to the yielding up of one’s own 


similitude of another. Exquisite sensibility ! 


“The children—for such, in reference to 
mighty power! poets have sung of it; phi- 


their experience, we may almost call them— 
had learned to recognize, in the progress of a 


; 
Ralph and Edith Colleton, his cousin : { nature and its accordant transfusion into the 
} 


; losophers have studied it and laughed at it; 
few seasons, but a single existence. Ralph men and maidens have been conquered by it ; 
looked only for Edith, and cared nothing for } and to the hearts of Ralph and Edith Colle- 
other sunlight; while Edith, with scarcely less ton, it came at length. A momentary 
reserve than her bolder companion, had speech } doubt, the presage of a dim prospective, 
and thought for few besides Ralph. Cireum- would have hastened the discovery, but could 
stances contributed not a little to what would } not have augmented its powerful significance, 
appear the natural growth of this mutual de- } when felt. Seldom has the feeling been more 
pendence. They were perpetually left to- } exquisitely painted than by Mr. Simms. It 
gether, and without many of those tacit and } was on a pleasant Summer afternoon in June, 
readily understood restraints unavoidably } in the long and spacions piazza of the family 
accompanying the presence of others older } mansion the two young people were toying 
than themselves. Residing, save at few brief } with time and their own hearts—Edith half 
intervals, at the plantation of Colonel Colle- } busied with the embroidering needle, Ralph 
ton, they saw little and knew less of society ; { half dreaming over a light romance of the 
and the worthy Colonel, not less ambitions } day. Gradually his attention became absorbed 
than proud, having become a politician, had ‘in its contents, while Edith ‘‘sat pensively 
still further added to those opportunities of { meditating over thoughts and feelings as vagne 
intimacy which had now become so important } and inscrutable to her mind as they were clear 
tothem both, * * * * He appeared to } and familiar to her heart.’’ Suddenly Ralph 
take it for granted, that having provided them } threw down the volume, and with a degree of 
with all the necessaries called for by life, he } warm impetuosity, even exaggerated beyond 
had done quite enough for their benefit, and { his usual manner, he approached his com- 
actually gave far less of his consideration to } panion, and seizing her hand passionately in 
his own and only child than he did to his } his, exclaimed hastily : 
plantation, and the success of a party measure, ‘* Edith, my sweet Edith, how unhappy 
involving, possibly, the office of door-keeper } that book has made me!’ 
to the House, or of tax-collector to the dis- *** How so, Ralph? Why shonld it make 
trict. * * * * He saw not that the } you unhappy?’ 
children he had brought together but a few ***Tt has taught me much Edith—very much 
years before might not, with reason, be con- } in the last half hour. It has spoken of pri- 
sidered children any longer. Children indeed! } vation and disappointment as the true ele- 
What years had they not lived! What) ments of life, and with so much earnestness 
volumes of experience in human affections } that I feel assured must be correct, that I am 
and feelings had the influence and genial } unable to resist its impressions. We have 
warmth of a Carolina sun not unfolded to } been happy—so happy, Edith, and for so many 
their spirits in the few sweet and uninterrupted } years, that I could not bear to think that 
seasons of their intercourse !"’ either of us should be less so; and yet that 
They loved, but that awfully momentous } volume has tanght me, in the story of parallel 
moment, when the vital discovery is for the } fortunes with ours, that it may be so. It has 
first time made, had not yet opened upon their } told me that we, or I, at least, may be made 
hearts. Love’s awakening, which dawns upon } and kept miserable forever.’ 
the soul but once in a lifetime; the delicate, ‘** How, Ralph? Tell me, I pray you, how 
intuitive perception which, while it has the } should that book have taught you this strange 
strength to grasp the future and review the } notion? Speak! What book is it?’ was the 
past, drawing the dividing line between child- { gasping exclamation of the astonished girl— 
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astonished no less by the impetuous manner 
than the strong language of the youth, as 
with the tenderest concern she laid her hand 
upon his arm, while her eyes, full of the live- 
liest interest, yet moistened with a tearful 
apprehension, were fixed earnestly upon his 
own. 

** «Tt is a foolish book, a very foolish book, 
but it has told me much that I feel is true, 
and which I am glad to have been taught. 
Hear me, then, dear Edith, and smile not care- 
lessly at my words, for I have now learned to 
tremble when I speak to you, in fear lest 
I should offend you.’ 

‘She would have spoken words of assurance ; 
she would have taught him to think better of 
her affections and their strength, but his im- 
petuosity checked her in her speech. 

***T know what you would say, and my heart 
thanks you for it as if its very life had de- 
pended upon the utterance. You would tell 
me to have no such fear; but the fear is a por- 
tion of myself now; it is my heart itself. 
Hear me, then, Edith—my Edith, if you will 
let me so name you.’ 

‘Her hand rested on his assuringly, with a 
gentle pressure. He continued: 

*** Hitherto we have lived with each other— 


only with each other; we have loved each 
other, and I have almost only loved you. 
Neither of us, Edith, (may I believe it of 
you?) has known much of any other affection. 


But how long is this to last? That book! 
where is it? But no matter ; it has taught me 
that now, when a few months will carry us 
both into the world, it is improper that our 
relationship should continue. It says we can- 
not be the children any longer that we have 
been. Do you understand me?’ 

“The blush of a first consciousness came over 
the cheek of the maiden, as she withdrew her 
hand from his passionate clasp. 

*** Ah, I see already !’ he exclaimed. ‘ You, 
too, have learned the lesson. And is it thus ; 
and we are happy no longer !’ 

***Ralph!’ She endeavored to speak, but 
could proceed no further, and her hand was 
again, silently and without objection, taken 
into the grasp of his. The youth, after a 
brief pause, in a tone which, though it had 
lost much of its impetuousness, was yet full 
of stern resolve, proceeded ; 

‘** Hear me, Edith—but a word—a single 
word. I love you. Believe me, my sweet 
Edith, I love you.’ 

‘The effect of this declaration was scarcely 
such as the youth desired. She had been so 
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much accustomed to his warm admiration, in- 
dicated frequently in phrases such as these, 
that it had the effect of restoring to her much 
of that self-possession of which the nature 
of the previous dialogue had not a little de- 
prived her; and in the most natural manner 
in the world, she replied, perhaps, too, we may 
add, with much of the artlessness of art: 

“*Why, to be sure you do, Cousin Ralph; 
it would be something strange, indeed, if you 
did not. I believe you love me, as I am sure 
you can never doubt how much you are be- 
loved by me |’ 

***Cousin Ralph! Cousin Ralph!’ exclaimed 
the youth, with something of his former im- 
petuousness, emphasising ironically, as he 
spoke, the unfortunate family epithet. ‘Ah, 
Edith, you will not understand me; nor, in- 
deed, an hour ago should I altogether have 
understood myself. Suddenly, dear Edith, 
however, as I read the passages of that book, 
the thought darted through my brain like 
lightning, and I saw into my own heart as I 
had never been permitted to see into it before. 
I there saw how much | loved you; not as my 
Cousin; not as my Sister, as you would some- 
times have me ca!l you, but as I will not call 
you again; but as—as ’ 

*** As what?’ 

“*As my wife, Edith; as my own,.own 
wife!’ He clasped her hand in his, while his 
head sunk, and his lips were pressed upon the 
taper and trembling fingers which grew cold 
and powerless in his grasp. 

‘‘What a volume was at that moment opened, 
for the first time, before the gaze and under- 
standing of the half-affrighted and deep- 
throbbing heart of that gentle girl! The veil 
which had concealed its burning mysteries 
was torn away in that instant. The key to 
its secret places was in her hands, and she 
was bewildered with her own discoveries. 
Her cheeks alternated between the pale and 
crimson of doubt and hope. Her lips quivered 
convulsively, and an unbidden but not pain- 
ful suffusion overspread the warm brilliance 
of her deep blue eye. She strove, ineffectually, 
to speak. Her words came forth in broken 
murmurs ; her voice had sunken into a sigh ; 
she was dumb. The youth once more took 
her hand into his, as, speaking with a sup- 
pressed tone, and with a measured slowness, 
which had something in it of extreme melan- 
choly, he broke silence : 

‘** And have I no answer, Edith? And must 
I believe that for either of us there should be 
other loves than those of childhood? that 








new affections may usurp the place of old 
ones ?’ 

‘* ‘Never, oh, never, Ralph! Speak no more, 
I beseech you, in such language. You do me 
wrong in this; I have not thought of this; I 
shall not think of it; I will be yours, and 
yours only, Ralph—yours only as you have 
ever known me.’ 

‘She spoke witha sweet and life-giving ener- 
gy. Her head, from which the light brown 
hair streamed down in profuse volumes, was 
settled upon his shoulder, His arms en- 
circled her waist, and his lips rested passion- 
ately upon her burning cheek, when a third 
person entered the room, in the person of 
Colonel Colleton.” 

No small astonishment was indicated in the 
glance of the young man’s guardian. The 
rapid progress of events was made apparent 


ina moment, and for the first time, to the 
dumb-founded parent, whose daughter at that } 


moment seemed much taller than he had ever 
before seen her, while, as he encountered, 


with a stern expression, the speaking features ; 


of Ralph, the youth certainly grew more than 
ever erect. At the glance of Colonel Colle- 
ton, Edith leaves the room; and then ensues 
one of those intensely spirited and dramatic 
scenes, in the description of which our author 


has been not unjustly compared with Cooper. } 


The proud, high-toned spirit of the youth would 
not brook the restraint of the politic Colonel, 
nor would it break or bend before that Colonel's 
impetuous will. Inthe night we find Ralph 
Colleton abandoning the home of his affec- 
tions, a self exile, with all the hard, stern 
future before him, and no ray of hope to 
cheer his path. 

We have not space to follow him in his ca- 
reer among the wild, rough spirits of the 
Border. His integrity of purpose, and stern, 
uncompromising sense of right and justice, 
made for him a few friends, but far more and 
deeper enemies, in that lawless, one-pervading 
spirit which prevailed. Among the latter was 
the ruffian, Guy Rivers, upon whose deadly 
hostility to Ralph is thenceforth centred the 
chief interest of the story. Many nice points, 
introducing certain early differences and 
jealousies on the part of Rivers, who preserves 
throughout an incognito, while Ralph remains 
unconscious of the deep-seated enmity of his 
rival, are managed with much delicacy and 
power. The desperate schemings of the bold, 
bad man well nigh immolate his victim, and 
even involve the innocent Ralph in a criminal 
trial for murder, and a sentence of death. But 
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justice overtakes the guilty, the plots of the 
| fiend are discovered, and Guy Rivers drinks of 
} 
; 
' 
} 


the cup he had prepared for his victim, dy- 
ing, at last, to thwart the vengeance of the 
law, by his own hand. 

The side scenes and personages of interest 
inthis romance are numerous, and are skilfully 
and effectively drawn, There are also many 
humorous episodes, which are admirably man- 

; aged. The mock trial of Jared Bunce, by the 

; Regulators, introducing most inimitably the 
peculiarities of the Yankee character, and 

} two or three incidents, in which little Lawyer 
Pippin figures prominently, being pictured: 
with much cleverness and tact. 

This fine novel may stand as a fair repre- 
sentative of the majority of Mr. Simms’ Border 
} and Historical romances. Not that the inci- 
; dents or arguments are similar, nor that the 
‘ characters in each have not an individuality 
‘of their own, but because of the strong, 
; healthy tone, which is as characteristic of one 
} story as another. The manly, outspoken vigor 
of thought, and the demonstrative determina- 
tion of feeling and affection which pervade all 
‘ his works ; the subtle powers of analysis dis- 
; played in all; their faithful, penetrating ex- 
: hibitions of character and scenery; their 
1 chivalresque sympathies, evidenced in the 
t suthor’s exalted, but not unnatural models 
} of conduct and education—all his brightest 
examples of character being allied with every 
} thing noble, and generous, and good; their 
exaltation of the gentler offices and virtues of 

the weaker sex; their adhesion to the social 

systems, the savannas and forests of the sun- 

ny clime whence all their attractions are 
drawn; and, above all, their reverence for the 
sanctity of the domestic relation, the ties of 
home, and all that is pure and good, these 
are as marked in ‘‘Southward, Ho!” as in 
‘*Guy Rivers,’’ in ‘‘ Mellichampe,”’ or ‘‘ Katha- 
rine Walton,” as in ‘‘Carl Werner,’ or 
** Vasconcelos.’? His female characters will 
always stand as among the most lovely and 
natural creations of fiction—the filial devotion 
of Katharine Walton, the queen-like determi- 
nation of the ambitious and betrayed Margaret 
Cooper, the unfaltering affection of Edith 
Colleton, the unrequited love of Lucy Munro, 
(one of the most simple and affecting pictures 
in modern romance), ranking with the quiet 
loveliness of Dickens’ Esther Summerson, or 
the equally serene gentleness and purity of 
Cooper’s Eve Effington. 

After Guy Rivers, the most popular of Mr. 
Simms’ tales of the Border and the Revolu- 
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tion include ‘Richard Hurdis,'’ ‘ Border 
Beagles,’’ ‘‘ The Swamp State cf Conelachita,’’ 
*‘Southward, Ho!’ ‘Confession; or, The 
Blind Heart,” “ The Wigwam and the Cabin,”’ 
‘*Eutaw,”’ ‘The Scout; or, The Black Riders 
of the Congaree,”’ ‘' Woodcraft ; or, Hawks 
About the Dovecote,” ‘‘ The Foragers,’’ ‘ The 
Partisan,’’ ‘‘ Mellichampe,’’ and ‘‘ Katharine 
Walton.’”’ The three last named cover, in 
their action, ‘‘ the whole period of active war- 
fare of the Revolution in South Carolina, and 
present every variety of military and patriotic 
movement of the regular and partisan encoun- 
ter of the swamp and forest country. They 
include the career of Marion, Sumpter, Pickens, 
Moultrie, Hayne, and others, on the constant 
battle-field of the State—South Carolina being 
the scene of the most severe conflicts of the 
Revolution.’’ The ‘‘ Wigwamand the Cabin”’ 
is not a continuous narrative, as its name 
might impply. As now published, it contains 
thirteen distinct stories and sketches, 
powerfully drawn, and the majority of them 
illustrating those stirring border legends to 
which we have alluded as constituting the 
principal study of our author’s mind, and 
which his industrious care has done so much 
to perpetuate. They range through various 
moods, and include several narratives in which 
the purely imaginative is pursued with start- 
ling effect. One of these, ‘Grayling; or, Mur- 
der Will Out,” originally published in Carey 
& Hart’s beautiful Philadelphia Annual, The 
Gift, attracted marked attention in the lead- 
ing British journals, and received the then 
unusual honor of an extended commendatory 
review in the Atheneum, interspersed with 
liberal quotations, especially from the pic- 
turesque descriptions of southern forest 
scenery, with which the story abounds. Poe 
styles it ‘‘the best ghost-story ever written 
by an American.”’ ‘‘Southward, Ho!’’ is a 
sort of American Canterbury Tales, in which 
‘*a group of travelers, interchanging opinion 
and criticism, discuss the scenery and circum- 
stances of the South, with frequent intro- 
duction of song and story.”’ ‘‘ Border Beagles,’’ 
‘‘Riehard Hurdis,’’ and one or two others of 
Mr. Simms’ Border tales, were published 
anonymously, the author determining to test 
the question whether the great popularity of 
his books was the result of intrinsic merit, 
or the important use of his own name on the 
title page, supposed to carry a magic influence 
with it like the charmed sentence, ‘‘ By the 
Author of Waverley.’’ There are some ques- 
tionable exhibitions of taste and morals in one 





all } 
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; 


or two of these books, which have been se- 
verely assailed by Poe and others. 

Of the romances of Mr. Simms, founded on 
incidents different from these, and of a histori- 
cal interest, drawn from other countries and 
remoter periods, the most successful are, ‘‘Pe- 
layo, the Story of the Goth ;’’ ‘Count Julian, 
a Sequel to Pelayo;’’ ‘‘The Lily and the 
Totem ; or, The Huguenots in Florida;”’ ‘‘The 
Damsel of Darien,’’* with the celebrated 
Vasco Hunez de Balboa, discoverer of the 
Pacifico, for the hero; ‘* Vasconcelos,’ the 
scene of which covers the poetical career of 
De Soto in Florida and the Havannah; 
“Marie de Berniere,’’ a tale of the Creseent 
City, with numerous shorter romances and 
tales. ‘' The Cassique of Kiawah,’ a colonial 
romance of Carolina, is the latest of our au- 
thor’s numerous productions. It is a tale of 
the seventeenth century, and involves some 
nice points of distinction between the title or 
license of the buccaneer, which the rovers had 
enjoyed in the colonial ports, and the more 
appropriate name of pirate, justly applied to 
them by the officials. The story is crowded 
with incident, and possesses unusual inter- 
est, from the curious historical passages and 
legends introduced, and the variety of charae- 
ters and races figuring in wild and contrasting 
pictures of savage, border, and rover dife. 

In biography, Mr. Simms has produced four 
noble volumes, containing the lives of the 
‘*Chevalier Bayard,’’ ‘‘General Green,’’ “John 
Smith,’’ and ‘Francis Marion,’’ each in one 
volume. His historical works include, besides 
an almost innumerable list of elaborate and 
well-studied essays, principally on American 
and Revolutionary history, contributed to the 
reviews and periodicals of the day, a ‘‘ History 
of South Oarolina,’’ + in which fine work he 
nobly puts to use the severer requisites of the 
faithful and impartial chronicler of actual 
events, while he also exhibits his preference 
for his own beloved State, and a degree of 
concern for her claims and interests which, in 
a less conscientious narrator, would have 
colored with romance the sterner facts of 
reality. ‘‘ Views and Reviews in American 
History, Literature, and Fiction,’ ¢ deserves 
to be classed among Mr. Simms’ historical 
works. It is a volume of historical and mis- 
cellaneous essays and lectures, distinguished 
for critical acumen and varied familiarity with 


* New uniform edition, in the press of Mr. Red- 


field. 
+ New edition, just published by Mr. Redfield. 
t Now nearly out of print. 
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historical and literary facts and opinions. 
His fine papers on “ Cortez and the Conquest,” 
‘Indian Literature and Art,’’ ‘‘ Daniel Boone,”’ 
‘American Sages of the Northmen,” and ‘‘ His- 
tory for the Purposes of Art,’’ are included in 
this volume. 


We have not enumerated one-half of the > 
writings of this indefatigable worker in litera- } 


ture. Numerous as they are, and embracing 
as they do so wide and varied a grasp of 
thought and research, many of them involving 
no small degree of severe historical study, 
there is not one which does not exhibit the 
author as a consistent, conscientious, in- 
genious, thorough, and elaborate writer, 
whether as essayist, romancist, reviewer, poet, 
or historian. His works have been called ‘‘a 
remarkable series.’’ His fictions alone, inde- 
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pendent of his more studied contributions to 
literature, are worthy the title—as worthy as 
Cooper’s or Sir Walter Scott’s. In fact, 
Simms is the Cooper of the South. The 
rivers, savannas, forests, and peculiar institu- 
tions of his native land are as sacred—almost 
as exclusive—in his eyes, as the lakes and 
mountains of New York State to Cooper, or 
the teeming fields, the colder prospects, and 
social systems of New England to Whittier. 
; There are few of his productions which will 
} not attain a permanent place in American 
| literature, while the South, in view of the 
author’s studied and native preference for her 
; history, her scenery, and her society, must 
> forever regard him and his works with feelings 


> 
? : . 
of affectionate interest and reverence. 
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“T never knew trouble till Julia died."—Rev. J. N. Danrorra. 


_—_—— 


You sit in the hush of the Autumn night, 
And gaze on a vacant chair, 

And mourn for a youthfal form in white— 
The girlish brow and the eyes’ love light 

Of her who once sat there. 


You hear the moan of the Autumn breath 
That grievingly marmureth on, 
And its sorrowful monotone seemingly saith, 
Like wavelets of woe, from the chamber of 
death, 
Through the eve’s wide solitude, ‘‘ Gone!” 


There are musical cords that she used to thrill, 
But their melody slumbereth there ; 
There’s a soul-heard hymn and a wandering 
trill, 
But the rosy lip and the harp are still, 
And you weep by the vacant chair! 


,» There’s a silvery drift on the slumberons air, 
From her glad heart rippling on ; 
} There’s a folded garment she used to wear, 
$ There are jewels and braids of her nut-brown 
hair, 
But the fair young face is ‘‘ gone.” 


There are shadows and silence beside the hearth, 
; And shadows along the way ; 
} The sunset of gladness has sombred the earth, 
$ And you yearningly watch for the beautiful birth 
| Of the Soul's unshadowy Day. 


Fast passing away is the sorrowful night, 
And soon will the morning dawn ; 

And up in the Aidenn of bloom and light 
You'll fold to your bosom, in spotless white, 

Your angel child that’s “ gone!’ 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 


And he shall sustain thee. 


Ps., ly-22 


‘How am I tomanage? here is all my family 
to provide for, and it must be done respect- 
ably, for Husband is considered rich ; and by 
my own exertions, because really and truly 
we are not; and with his burden of debts how 
can I ask him fora cent. I don’t want to be 
extravagant, but I want to live comfortably, 
eaisly. Isn’t there some way I can contrive 
to earn a little money myself? if Icould have 
just five dollars a month, I think, with econo- 
my on my part, and the bread &c. we get 
from the farm, I could make the year come 
round right; so many things wanted every 
day. Jenny must have respectable school- 
clothes, and Eddy’s pants and aprons are ac- 
tually getting shabby, and groceries &c., cost 
so much in a family; then I haven't had a 
new dress in two years.’’ It was thus cousin 


Martha talked to herself as she counted over 
all the pieces her purse contained; but turn 
them upside down or downside up, they still | 
only made three dollars and fifty cents, rather 


a slim capital with which to purchase a Sum- 
mer’s necessities. 

Martha's husband was a large farmer, one 
of your kind, honest, and liberal-hearted 
men; unsuspicious of evil in others, believ- 
ing all the world honest, and trusting every- 
body—a thrifty, well-to-do business man, hav- 
ing a great many dependent on him—it was 
no wonder that the money pressure of 18— 
took a few thousands from his pocket, and 
placed a mortgage on his farm; and though 
still reputed wealthy, it was necessary to re- 
move these embarrassments, that his family 
should curtail in every place they could, with- 
out lessening their own self-respect, or giving 
opportunity for meddlers to say ‘‘ how nig- 
gardly.” 

Fortunately Martha was brought up in a 
plain though substantial New England home, 
where economy was one of the first lessons 
taughtaround the fireside; these teachings she 
was now practicing, and hence the musing in 
which we found her; and she wenton. ‘‘We 
are not making as much butter to sell as last 
year, and Husband’s crops had to go early for 
debts and taxes; what are we to do? wait for 
bread till another harvest, and then let the 
creditors haveit!’? ‘‘ Trust in the Lord and do 
good, so shalt thou dwellin the land, and verily 
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thou shalt be fed,”’ came involuntarily {nto her 
mimd ; it did not come from herself, a voice 
from Heaven seemed saying it to her; al! 
doubts were dispelled, the prayer, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches, but feed me with 
food convenient for me, and I will trust 
; thee,”’ went from her heart as sweet incense 
unto Him, with whom 
** Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward lifting of an eye, 
When none but God is near.” 


—— eee 


She surveyed again her many wants, cut off 
from her memorandum all she could possibly 
spare ; harnessed old Dobbin to her little car- 
riage, and with her slender purse started for 
their nearest village store, five miles away. 
} As she neared Lizzie B’s beautiful cottage, she 
} thought “I will ran in a moment; she always 
} has kind words and sympathy; perhaps, too, 
she can go with me.” 

Lizzie B. was called to the door; her usually 
cheerful face had a look of fatigue. that told 
of life’s wearisome labors. ; 

‘Mow weary you look, my friend, come 
have a ride and some rest. I am going to S— 
to trade with a capital of three dollars.”’ 

“Well, you are better off than I am, but 
thank you, I cannot go; I have been hard at 
work all day, and now have just seated my- 
self at such a pile of mending; I have got 
completely behindhand with my sewing in 
giving up my time to housework. Minnie’s 
stockings are out at the heels, and her dress, 
but just look at the child, and say do you 
think I ought to leave my work? then we 
only had a light dinner, and I am to get an 
early tea.”’ 

‘“Yes,” chimed in Minnie, as her mother 
paused, ‘‘ We shouldn’t know what to get to 
eat when Ma’s gone, and I’m been hungry 


good many days.” 
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‘She doesn’t mean quite that; she hasn't 
learned to compute time very accurately, you 
see,’’ 

Yes, ignorant little one, life’s lessons will 
all have to be learned. 

*“ You know,”’ cousin Martha said, ‘that I 
have always been called very exact and pune- 
tual with all my work; Saturday night has 
seldom come around without finding everything 
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done and in its place, but I am beginning to 


TRIA 


learn that life has other duties than merely the 
, like his wife, gone with his burden and cares 


» to the feet of asympathizing Saviour, and there 


daily round of perfect housekeeping; if these 
bodies are worn with continual toil, what 
time have we for the better part of our ex- 


istenoe f’? 
‘*Work and pray, as I do, I suppose, and sit 
up to read when I ought to be asleep,’’ said 


Lizzie. 
“Come, come, little friend, I 
comforter this time; put on bonnet and shawl 


must turn 


rest the outer man and strengthen the in- 
ner.” 

“Well, it is tempting, I am so tired ; come, 
Minnie, and stay with Pa, if he'll let me go.” 

Ina minute more Lizzie was ready. ‘* Harry 
says he don’t want tea this two hours, but that 
I'll tire myself out and freeze to death. 
the air is just bracing, and the ride will rest 
meso much. Minnie, tell Jenny to have the 
teakettle boiling when Mamma gets back, and 
she'll get supper right away.’ 

‘Oh, Martha,’’ said Lizzie, as she seated 
herself in the wagon, ‘‘ how little do those 
know of economy, and contrivance, who havn't 
anything to buy—butter, eggs, lard, meat, 
flour, fruit, ete., living from ‘ hand to mouth,’ 
as the saying is—but have a storehouse filled 
with provisions, and a purse that contains 
There's Aunt Pru- 


sufficient for every need. 


dence, her larder and wardrobe always seem } 


to be full to overflowing, and if she wants a 
duck or a turkey they are fat any time, her 
hen’s nests vield eggs, her garden nice early 
vegetables, everything goes right with her; 
yet she is merely a woman of the world, she 
never seems to look to a higher source than 
her own skilful hands, and the rain and sun- 
Shine, for her blessings.’’ 

Lizzie B. was not what we call poor; her hus- 
band had an income of five hundred a year, 


and if he had not been an invalid, the princi- } 


pal wisely managed in a flourishing business 
would have brought all the competence heart 
could desire ; but unable for the last two years 
to do anything but light work, there must be, 


to live, and clothe and edueate four or five > 
children, a continual draft on inventive brains } 
; heart told me to do what I felt was right, 


to make the ends of the year meet comfor- 
tably. 
meridian of life, to an ample resource, but 
like many others had been unfortunate in 
business. Possessing large liberality and 
unbounded pride, the privations he met with 
grated harshly upon his variable disposition, 
and soured his feelings towards the world, 
VoL. xivy.—20 


; laid them 


LS. 
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his own family at times included, and drove 


Had he, 


him into fits of deep melancholy. 


off his own weak shoulders, he 


would have been a happier man, and would 


» have saved her many premature furrows and 


} silver hairs; but as it was, when she found 


> earth’s consolations one after another depart, 
5 : ‘2 

she learned to trust in her crucified Redeemer, 
; 
} who had trodden all of life's suffering paths 


. > “ . . 
and let us talk the whole way; thus we will > long before her, and now sits at the right 


> hand of God, the door to eternal glory. 


As it is not a long story we are going to tell 


> you, dear reader, but merely a simple, true, 


and brief one, of earthly cares, such as you, 


} perhaps, labor under, wearied it may be, and 


Oh, ° 


} and calculating about our 
> affairs, to make all things comfortable, and go off 
> cheerfully. 
» havn't lived in our new home long enough to 


at times discouraged, we will go on again, 


hoping, asin this case, so with you, every 
one of life’s trials, little and vexing though 
they may be, may prove to you a Heavenly 
discipline, the pathway to that 
* there shall be no death, neither 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, 
for the former things are passed away."’ 

“Oh, I have wanted to see 


rest where 


sorrow nor 


Lizzie went on. 
you so long, Matty; such atime of contriving, 
little every-day 


You know how it is with me; we 


get fruit started yet, and at this time of year 


> there is little comparatively to be obtained. 


Last week Uncle Hilland his wife came unex pec- 


} tedly to spend a few days with us, and Harry, 


you know, has a very decided dislike to all 


> of the family. 


own account I was 
Aunt Hill is a kind, 


On 


glad indeed to see them, 


my 


sensible woman, brought up in the days of 


good, old-fashioned, common sense, and has 


always been a true friend to me. They had 


> not visited us in more than a year, so that 


| felt particularly desirous to make the 


; visit pleasant to them and ourselves ; but the 
> moment I saw them drive up, how many mis- 


Harry B. had been accustomed, till the } 


givings entered my heart; I wanted to wel- 
come them cordially, but one of Harry’s irri- 
table moods was upon him, and how could I 
do it without giving offense to him? My 
and 


leave results, so I met them at the door just 


> as warmly as I could, but Harry staid behind. 


; lam not sure, but I think he merely made a 
> cold bow to them. 
: hoped they did not notice it. 


My heart was so full, I 


‘*T am glad you don’t know, my dear Mar- 


> tha, how hard a thing it is to do the honors 
‘ 
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of a honse agreeably when such chilling re- 
straint is upon one; you can only guess. 
**Uncle Hill has a keen insight into human 
nature, and with his warm and sympathizing 
heart, which has learned to look to God as 
the common father of us all, I began to feel 
more at ease than I had feared. It was soon 
time to prepare dinner ; here another difficulty 
overtook me; I have told you of the dearth in 
my larder; I went to the pantry, the shelves 
were quite bare; what shall I get? I thought. 
There is bread and butter, and I will make a 
nice cup of coffee; but there must be some- 
thing more, and where is it coming from? 
Am I foolish? but an almost overpowering 
burden came over me and I sat down just 
where I was. If I could set sucha table as Aunt 
Prudence does, and I felt for the moment, 
like murmuring. Here I have got to get a 
meal for company, and such a meal as will 
not reflect suspicion upon my hospitality 
or my purse, and what, perhaps, touched me 
more, my housewifery ; then I must enter- 
tain them as they know I am capable of 
doing under pleasanter circumstances, as I 
used to do. A sudden impulse seemed just 
then to draw me; it said ‘ask God.’ I was 
on my feet in a moment; I flew up stairs 


to the little closet where I always go when | 


I feel badly; I didn’t go into any labored 
argument or beautiful arrangement of words, 
but there, just as simply as your wee baby 
when it holds its tiny hands to you for nour- 
ishment, I asked God to supply our table with 
all we needed ; I asked that the visit of our 
friends might be made pleasant and profitable 
to us all, and oh, more than all, I asked so 
sincerely, that he would pour a ray of his 
own precious light into poor Harry’s heart, 
that we all may feel it. I rese from my knees 
encouraged, and with a strong determination 
to trust in God and let all my own weak 
strength go. I went about my dinner again, 
I will go into the garden I thought, I may 
possibly find enough for a pie; I was full of 
faith, and sure enough, there was a nice bunch 
of rhubarb that I had not seen before. It 
would make two pies. Then I lifted the little 
gooseberry bushes; I guess here will be enough 
to stew for tea, I thought ; nimble fingers were 
not long in gathering them ; I was justcarrying 
berries and pie plant in the house when, 
could it be possible? a loud laugh, it was 
Harry’s, and a pleased laugh too, not the 
cold chuckle he had made all the morning; 
it came away down from the bottom of his 
heart, I knew by the sound. I was so de- 


in concert. A new spirit was overeverything. 
My body was tired, almost unequal tomy work, 
but what did I care for that, when the heart bur- 
den was all lifted away. There was a perfect 
song in its place, I knew God had done it.”’ 

***Come,’ Harry said, looking partly at me 
and partly at Uncle Hill. ‘Ma, there'll be 
time enough before dinner, won’t there? and 
Uncle you are interested in nurseries ; we will 
take a walk, if you like, up to the woods and 
look around ;’ he is quite a horticulturist. 

* After they were gone Aunt Hill and I had 
one of our nicest visits, and when they re- 
turned everything was ready, not a sumptu- 
ous repast, but just as good as I had asked 
I hardly need tell you it was a cheer- 
{ful meal, and that everything went off 
} just right. The next morning the meat-man 
} came along, and we had nice steak for that 
) day. I didn’t see any more clouds temporal 
} or spiritual during their stay, and they ex- 
pressed, on leaving, the satisfaction they felt 
‘ in coming to see us; but they little knew what 
| struggling I had. I had learned, however, 
} an additional lesson of dependence upon the 
source of every blessing.” 

When Lizzie concluded Marthasaid, ‘that is 
some like a story I was reading not long since 
} of a poor woman who had not a morsel of 
| food left in her house, neither a cent to pur- 
— with. She asked God for their daily 
; 


lighted, I went to the door instantly and joined 
, 


\ 
: for. 


bread, and with faith went to work expecting 
} the blessing. She boiled the tea-kettle, and 
laid the table ; soon a knock was heard at the 
{ door. A friend had come through the cold 
}and the storm, impelled by a feeling that 
there was distress there, to relieve it.’’ 
**Oh, I believe in such things,” said Lizzie, 
‘*but we don’t need to borrow instances of 
{ God’s faithfulness, even in the smaller events 
} of our lives if we will only trust in Him our- 
} selves. Though we believe in His goodness, 
} how we shrink from the discipline we need to 
perfect the work of grace in us; but I often 
) think just as long as I need the vexations of 
) this life just so long will they be given me, 
and when God sees that his design is accom- 
plished they will be removed. Not one more 
than I need, and my God gives me them 
all! 
‘Oh, may they bring me 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee !’”” 
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In Martha’s interest for her friend she had 


forgotten all her own distrust and misgivings, 
and when she laid her head upon her pillow 
that night it was with a peaceful feeling of 
trust and submission to the will and protect- 
ing care of Him who ordereth all things well. 


¢ of good cheer, I have overcome the world. 
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‘In the world ye have tribulation, but be 


‘* But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness, and ali these things shall 


be added unto you.” 


‘ 


_ 





GANE HAME. 


BY FANNY TRUE. 


“Dust to dust,’’ the preacher said, 
Above the form of the sleeping dead ; 
« Ashes to ashes,”’ let her be 
Alone in her holy purity. 


Folded her hands upon her breast, 
Mocking the semblance of dreamy rest ; 
The closed lips part no more with breath, 
All still in the awful hush of death. 


Smooth the pillow beneath her head, 
Tenderly touch the beautiful dead ; 
Who shall part the veil for thee, 

And reveal this strange death-mystery ? 


Sweetly humble her life while here, 
Fitful with changing hope and fear ; 
Silent and pure, she walked alone, 
Onward and upward to the throne. 


On, through a world that was cold and vain, 
On through bitterness, grief, and pain ; 
Keeping her soul ’mid trials and cares, 
Gentle and white with her trusting prayers. 


She reached at last the beautiful gate ; 
No need for the weary one to wait ; 
Her robes were such as the angels wear ; 
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BY M. B. 


Have ye not heard this tale of old, 

(In ancient legends often told) 

How, outside Heaven’s great palace gates, 
A glorious angel always waits? 

Bending his list’ning ear towards earth, 
As each bright, golden hour has birth. 
A pen the waiting angel holds, 

A seroll in one hand he unfolds, 

And as the hours go up to Heaven, 

To him a true account is given. 

Oft, as he writes, a joyous smile 

Lights up his radiant face, the while 

He sees a deed of generous love, 

The hour bears to the courts above, 

Or helping hand, out-stretched to save 
A sufferer from untimely grave, 

Or aid to one who bravely fights 

His toilsome way up Learning’s heights. 
Perchance some sin has been withstood, 
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Some tempter foiled, some deed of good 
Rejoiced a weary heart in grief, 

Who blessed the hand that gave relief ; 
Perchance one with his heart has striven; 
The hour bears up a wrong forgiven ! 
Then angels strike their harps again, 

To him who died for sinful men; 

But now the angel weeps in woe ! 

He hears sad wailings from below ; 

Man wars with brother-man, and cries 
From widowed hearts and orphans rise ; 
The helpless wronged, the erring spurned, 
From Plenty’s door the suppliant turned ; 
But sadder still the angel hears, 

With pitying look and falling tears, 

A soul take falsehood’s vilest stain ! 

The angel wets with tears the scroll, 
When writing down a perjured soul ! 





ELIZABETH. 


The gate swung back and she entered there ! 
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“ Bur a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 
melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’—CarLyYLe. 


| 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ir stood there, just in a green opening of 
the hills, a grey stone two-story cottage, with 
graceful verandahs and tiny porches, and in 
the glow of afternoonsunlight it seemed a silver 
vase set on a cushion of emerald. The house 
looked down upon the Hudson and across to the 
Highlands ; and when it flashed a moment on 
the gaze of artists and tourists, as they traveled 
up the river, they would draw their breaths and 
exclaim, “‘ What a picturesque little nest it is, 
hung up there on the hills!” 

And it was just this, for there was nothing 
stately or imposing in the house where Garrett 
Earle had sheltered his singing bird. Rare 
and graceful shrubberies filled the front yard, 
while the twin central mounds were frosted 
with snowy, or flushed with crimson blossoms. 
Vines of honeysuckle caressed the small pil- 
lars and mounted the porches, and their blos- 
soms were deep yellow goblets, filling the air 
with perfume. 

The interior physiognomy of the house har- 
monized with its outer one. It contained 
scarcely more than a dozen rooms, with wings 
on either side, and the predominating tone 
was white and green, with a flush of deep 
crimson brightening and warming the whole. 

** Where’s Jessie ?”’ 

Mr. Earle asked the question late one after- 
noon, as he entered the kitchen. He had just 
returned home, and had searched for his wife 
in the library, and parlor, and chamber. 

Mrs. Price was husking corn by the table. 
She had been visiting at the cottage for weeks, 
and with her usual active energy, had at once 


installed herself housekeeper, cook, and | 


seamstress. 

‘*Oh, the milkman told her he was goin’ 
to have a couple of oaks felled in the woods 
back o’ the pasture lot, and she started off on 
her pony to see ’em. She said she wanted to 
hear the crash o’ the trees as they came down. 
It’s jest like her, for all the world.’’ 

** Yes, it’s just like her,’’ answered Garrett, 
with a smile, as he came and sat down in a 
chair opposite Mrs. Price, and watched her 
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as she tore the long silken skeins from the 
ripe corn. 

“She always was up to jest such strange 
doin’s,” continued the little woman, vigor- 
ously slitting down the long, green leaves, 
“and I don’t as she’s altered a 
whit. There couldn’t be a stone fence 
abuildin’, or atree hewn, or a stump pulled 
up, but she must be off to see it all ; and fust 
you’d know, ’twouldall be fixed up in some 
story as true as life. Take her all inall, your 
wife’s an amusin’ sort o’ mixtur’, Mr. Earle; 
and what flustrates me, is to find she’s turned 
out so well.” 

‘* How do you mean, Mrs. Price ?’’ this time 
checking the smile which had started around 
his lips. 

‘*Well.’? The little woman paused in her 
work, and ensconced her plethoric person in 
a large, old-fashioned oak rocking chair, which 
had belonged to Mrs. Earle’s great grand- 
mother, on the Rowe side, and lowered her 
voice to a confidential tone. ‘‘ You see, I’ve 
jest taken the privilege which Jessie’s best 
friend ought to have, and been on a voyage of 
investigation, from garret to cellar; and I 
reckon there aint much inside of this estab- 
lishment that my eyes hasn't had a peep into, 
from the bin o’ potatoes in the cellar, to the 
garbs on the beams in the garret.’’ 

** And you found all our domestic machinery 
in pretty good order, eh !”’ 

‘*T found everything span clean, and in its 
place, from top to bottom. I couldn’t lay my 
hands on anything that wanted fixin’; and it 
beats all natur’, especially when one remem- 
bers what a raw hand she is at it.” 

‘*T always knew that she had latent force 
enough to accomplish anything which love 
dictated to my little girl,”’ murmured Garrett 
Earle to himself, and his listener did not catch 
the words, only the tone which interpenetrated 
them, and she went on: 

‘* Nobody who knew her as well as I did 
would ever have counted on her comin’ out 
anything of a housekeeper. She was all’ays 
a witch with her pen ; and once get her started, 


see 
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| along together. Garrett was never tired of 
but settin’ her to common things like gettin’ listening to stories of Jessie’s childhood, and 
a dinner, or fixin’ up a room, she wasn’t 0’ } re ading in these new revelations of the embryo 
more account than akitten. Fust you’d know, {woman and authoress ; and his attention 
she’d be standin’ stock still, with her eyes { greatly flattered Mrs. Price, who, in her turn, 
lookin’ straight afore her at nothin’, and her } never wearied of talking about her protege. 
face full of a strange look, which made you He sat still now, watching her as she cut 
know her thoughts was up in the clouds, and } down the serried kernels of corn into a large 
you'd got to holla right in her ear afore she’d } earthen dish. 

hear you. I wonderif she has any of them; ‘‘What a beautiful vegetable corn is !’’ he 
attacks now ?” exclaimed, taking up one of the snowy ears 


“Not often when I’m around,” answered } and gazing at it admiringly. ‘‘I wonder 





a 


she could talk better than a book, or a parson ; 


the gentleman, striving to preserve a sober face. } Whether I enjoy it the most, palatably or 
‘Well, I solemnly hope she'll never give you { #sthetically ?” 


the trouble o’ watchin’ herthat she has me. ‘*T thought some suckatash would set well 


She'd abeen frozen to death time over and agin’ 
if I hadn’t kept a sharp look out when she got 
upin her chamber, Winter days, and fell to 
dreamin’, standin’ stock still in the middle o’ 
the floor.’’ 

‘Well, there’s no cause for apprehension 
on that point, as we have the whole house 
heated.” garden. 

**No; and then she’s improved amazin’ly! ‘There ; that’s her pony !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
I said to Jason a week afore last, you must get } Price. ‘‘ She must have got back.” 
in that rye afore Thursday, for I can’t sleep He went to the door and looked out. Her 
nights thinkin’ o’ the plight Jessie Rowe } Canadian pony, a beautiful animal, with small, 
must be in by this time. I don’t s’pose her } graceful limbs, and coarse, black hair, was 
husband’s got a pair o’ stockings that don’t { cropping the short grass which stretched 
need overhaulin’; and I’ve no idea they’ve } away from the back door, and putting down 
had a well-cooked dinner since they went to { his ears every few moments for a caress from 
housekeepin’. She'd be dozed over her } the soft, ungloved fingers of his mistress. 
books, or her pen, or get dream-struck, and She stood there a beautiful picture, which 
have no idea when the time for meals come, } the heart of her husband so rejoiced in that 
anyway ; and as for the house, my finger ends } he would not rouse her by word or sign. 
fairly tingle whenever I think how they’re She had looped up the heavy folds of her 
needed there. ‘Oh, Dorothy, don’t fret { riding habit with one hand, and the other 
yourself so much about it,’ ses he, ‘they’ll } held a small whip, with which she was un- 
keep help.’ ‘Now, if that isn’t like a man’s } consciously beating the grass. Her sable 
reasonin’, for all the world, Jason Price!’ § dress set off to the best advantage the delicate, 
I sez. ‘As if the help wouldn’t ride } graceful figure, and the small cap, with its 
solitary plume, had fallen jauntily on one side, 


} for dinner,” continued Mrs. Price, who dimly 
conjectured his meaning. ‘‘ Jason al’ays said 
I was asmasher on suckatash.” 

**T don’t doubt but you’ll fully prove your- 
self worthy of his eulogy, Mrs. Price,’’ an- 
swered the gentleman, and then they both 
caught the low neighing of a horse in the 








rough shod over her, for she’d let ’em 
have their own way. It makes my heart ache { and gave a certain picturesqueness to the pale, 
to think of the waste, and wear and tear } oval face which looked out so sweetly from its 
that’s goin’ on in that kitchen. I'll be there { shadow. 
and give them lazy critters a stirrin’ up afore Mrs. Earle stood before half a dozen bee- 
I’m a week older, if the Lord’s willin.’ ” hives, so intent upon watching the move- 
‘** And you're quite amazed to find us living { ments of the insects, and the walls of yellow 
like civilized people, and that I’ve yet my first } honeycomb which lined the glasses, that she 
spoiled dinner to eat ?’’ questioned the amused } was unconscious of anything else. 
husband. The June day was sinking toward its death- 
“Yes, 1am. She’s come out wonderfully, § bed in the West, hung with curtains of purple 
Mr. Earle.’’ and flutings of gold; and it was going out as 
“‘She’s turned out all and more than I ex- } some lives do, without convulsion or struggle ; 
pected,” answered the gentleman, and Mrs. } and the soft light enveloped the lady in a 
Price returned to her work. golden mist, and the winds came and lifted the 
It was surprising how well those two got / dark brown hair with their fragrant touches. 
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And as Garrett Earle looked on his wife as 
she stood there, so delicate, and fair, and 
gracious, a feeling of unspeakable tenderness 
came over him. He thought of all her win- 
ning ways—of the lofty aims and high pur- 
poses which consecrated her life, and of all 
the womanly gentleness and tenderness; of 
all the faith and trust, so like a little child’s, 
which made him gather her so close into his 
strong heart. He thought that she was the 
lily set in the garden of his life, filling it with 
fragrance ; a sweet chime of bells away up in 
the belfry of his soul, always making melody. 
He compared her to all things that are fair, 
and lovely, and of good report; and then, 
taking off his hat and bending his head reve- ; 
rently, Garrett Earle thanked God for her— } 
his precious wife—his own little Jessie! { 


And in the Autumn of that year Mrs. Earle 
writes in her journal: 


The year is growing old. Her face is turn- 
ing haggard and pale, and settling into that 
dull sombreness which tells us that the glow 
of her youth and prime, are departed. Her 
days go out oftenest in convulsive struggles 
of wind and rain. 

Yesterday was one of these. The sky was 
covered with wild, frightened clouds, and the 
winds were full of terror and moaning. Such 
a day would once have filled my soul 
with chill and gloom, but now it is all dif- 
ferent. Every phase of the weather brings me 
some new message of rejoicing; and after I 
had finished a story which I have been dally- 
ing over for the last week, I went to my library 
window and watched the long, tangled locks 
of spray as they tore themselves in the fierce 
grasp of the wind. It carried me back to the 
old days when I watched, from my little attic 
window, the storms on the Sound; and ‘‘the 
winds and the waves roaring,’’ filled my heart 
with a wild exultation. 

So, as the day went out, I had John build 
a fire in the kitchen, for I stipulated with 
Garrett that we should have a real old-fash- 
ioned fireplace there; and I have placed here, 
with my own hands, the andirons, with their 
heavy brass knobs, which were part of the 
domestic furniture that my own grandmother 
brought to her husband. 

Well, I showed John how to build up a real 
orthodox, New England fire, with ‘‘ back log ”’ 
and ‘‘ fore stick,’? and in a little while the 1 
flames were crackling along the birch and { 


; 
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maple boughs, and filling the whole room with 
a glow like Rhenish wine. 

How delicious it was! and how happy was 
the ‘‘little lady,” as somebody would eall her, 
who sat down by the hearth, her soul filled 
with all sweet, and happy, and grateful 
thoughts ! 

I dreamed dreams about those old andirons, 
for I knew that my great grandfather had won 
his wife, in the lonely Winter evenings, as they 
sat before them; and I fancied what stories 
those silent shining mirrors of brass could tell 
me of youths and maidens who had danced 
before them a century ago, with silvery 
tankards of foaming cider, and heaps of nuts 
and apples on one side. 

So I said to myself, listening to the wind as 
it beat around the corners of the cottage, 
‘We will have a real old-fashioned evening 
when Garrett comes. He shall have some of 
the walnuts we gathered in the woods after 
the first frost, and I will sit on a stool at his 
feet and read to him that beautiful and won- 
drous closing of Tennyson’s Princess.’’ 

He was gone on professional business, and 
I expected he would be late, for the case has 
excited a great deal of interest here, because 
of the relative positions of the antagonistic 
parties. 

My husband’s client wasa boy of seventeen— 
a youth of remarkable interest and promise— 
the son of a widow, who maintained herself 
by taking in plain sewing. 

She rented a small cottage of a wealthy 
neighbor of ours; and it is the old story, 
which all times and ages repeat, the oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich—the abused power 
which the strong have over the weak. 

The widow was ill and in debt for her last 
quarter’s rent, and the landlord ordered her 
to leave the premises within two weeks. 

It appears that his son and the widow’s 
had attended the academy two years ago, and 
that the latter won the highest honors of the 
class, and that it greatly chagrined the rich 
man’s son to be outdone by one so far beneath 
him in family and position, for he is haughty, 
coarse, overbearing, and insolent. 

A month ago the two boys met at a pond, 
where both had gone to fish, and a sharp 
altercation ensued between them. There was 
no doubt but the landlord’s son was the ag- 
gressor, but the widow’s boy was proud and 
high spirited, and when he was shamefully 
taunted with his poverty, and his being turned 
out of doors, and his mother’s illness laughed 
at, asan ‘“‘old woman’s sham ’’—which didn’t 
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go down after all—human nature could endure 
no more ; the youth was fairly stung to mad- 
ness, and he turned upon his enemy and gave 
him a beating which, though very severe, was 
what he richly deserved. 

He was ill for several days, and as he was 
an only son, and a spoiled one, his father’s 
indignation was roused to the highest pitch. 
He swore that he would have vengeance, and 
that the widow’s son should sweat for two 
years in the penitentiary. There seemed every 
possibility of his threats being fulfilled, for 
the landlord had money and influence in his 
favor ; but when the widow came to my hus- 
band and told her pitiful story, his sympathies 
were so warmly aroused that he at once es- 
poused the cause of her boy. 

He has devoted most of the last week to this 
matter; procured several new witnesses, 
whose lack of moral courage and dread of 
the rich man’s influence at first kept them 
silent, and he was quite confident of success 
in the afternoon, and that the widow’s heart 
would not be broken, nor her boy’s life 
blighted in its first youth with this terrible 
disgrace. 

So Isat by the wood fire, while the wind 
wrestled outside, and listened, twixt its pant- 
ings, for the sound of a footfall which always 
wakens such sweet echoes in my heart; 
and then I fell to wondering how I ever lived 
when I hadn’t the sound of those dear foot- 
falls to listen for every evening ; but this time 
seemed so strange, and such a long way off, 
(though Garrett has only called me his wife 
for three years), that I could searcely realize 
it ever was. 

The footsteps came at last, rapid and ringing, 
along the porch, and I caught the quick 
** Where is Mrs. Earle?’’ to the servant who 
opened the door. 

‘* What in the world does this mean?’ as 
he came into the kitchen. 

“Tt means. Garrett, that you and I are to 
be real old-fashioned country people, to-night, 
and to crack walnuts by a birch-wood fire.”’ 

“Foolish little girl,’’ he said, laughing, 
drawing me to him; then, as he glanced 
around the room, ‘‘ Oh, but this is pleasant, 
Jessie |” 

** Yes, and my boy’s face is pleasant, too,’’ 
for I knew at the first glance that all was 
well. 

“Tt ought to be, Jessie, for the young man 
is cleared.’’ 

“Oh, thank God, Garrett !’’ 

He sat down a few moments, holding my 
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Thand and looking thoughtfully into the 
flames. At last he looked up. 

‘*Oh, Jessie, it is very sweet to do good !”’ 

** Tell me about it.’’ 

‘* Well, my plea occupied about two hours, 
and the jury weren’t absent ten minutes. I 
believe I succeeded in impressing those who 
heard me this afternoon with a feeling that 
there is a ‘God who judgeth righteously in 
the world,’ and I took a decidedly human 
satisfaction in seeing an oppressor of the poor 
crestfallen for once. He’d give a good many 
of his acres to have the whole thing buried, 
but it’s too late.’’ 

** And Mrs. Hughes, and her boy 

‘*Oh, that was the best of all. She came 
and got hold of both my hands, after the ac- 
quittal, and said to me, with the great tears 
raining down her cheeks, ‘I can’t thank you 
for this, Mr. Earle, and I’ve nothing to pay 
you, but when you come to stand face to face 
with me at the last hour of life, I want you to 
remember this day, and see if the thought of 
the widow and her orphan isn’t worth more 
than the largest fee that was ever put intoa 

And, Jessie, I felt that she 


” 





lawyer’s hands.’ 
spoke the truth.’’ 

I sat right down at Garrett’s feet and cried. 
He called me an ‘‘ absurd little puss,’ stroking 
my hair with both hands. 

After tea we came back and sat down by the 
fire, and I read to him passages of the ‘‘ Prin- 
cess,’’ while he cracked the nuts, and at the 
conclusion J laid down the book and said, for 
I forgot that I was talking to him just then: 

‘* How clearly I see now that the instincts 
of my girlhood were true, answering to all 
which the best and noblest of women have 
written of love; and how, at last, my woman- 
hood, too, has found the Man, and gone up 
to the Temple of its worship saying, rever- 
ently, exultantly, ‘My Lord and my King!’ ” 

** Jessie |” 

The name reached me in a low whisper, but 
it roused me with a sudden start. 

‘*Oh, Garrett, I forgot ; I didn’t think you 
were hearing me !”’ 

He was looking at me with a kind of solemn 
tenderness in his eyes. 

‘“‘T know it; but the best and noblest of 
men might well bow down his head before 
such words, feeling how little he deserved 
them.”’ 

‘“Not the best and noblest, for you, Gar 
rett sad 





‘Hush !’’ laying his finger on my lips. 
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‘‘That can be true of no man; and only a 
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. 
wolnan, seeing through the prism of her fan- , 


cies and idealizations, could make him seem 
all this.’’ 


‘* Well, I want to see through mine always | 


then.” 

‘And so you will be always the dutiful, 
obedient, most loving little wife that I have 
s0 far found you.’’ 

‘* Dutifal and obedient !’’ the words brought 
back to mind a sentence which I came across 
in an old pamphlet the day before, and which 
struck me very forcibly as embodying a great 
truth. ‘* What freedom is like hers to whom 
duty and coercion have no meaning, because 
love is all.” 

I repeated this to Garrett, and then laugh- 
ingly told him of Mrs. Price’s parting caution 
to me, that it was ‘‘ never best to al’ays let men 
hold the reins, for the best of ’em that ever 
wore shoe-leather would turn into real tyrants, 
if they al’ays had their own way.”’ 

He laughed heartily at this, and then added. 
** Well, after all, the old lady’s opinion about 
authoresses corresponds with that of most 
men. They’reterribly afraid of them, Jessie.’’ 

‘They are! I didn’t know it. For what 
reason, pray ’”’ 

“Oh, because they think they’re self-willed, 
and puffed up with literary vanity and con- 


ceit; blue stockings, which, in short, embodies } 


all that is most unloveable, most repellant in 
women.”’ 

** Did you think so, Garrett ?” 

‘Never, for one moment, never; because 
that looking down into your soul, Jessie, I 
saw how, underlying your whole nature, slept 
the great ocean of your womanhood—the 
deepest, and the holiest, and best part of 
you ; and how all your other gifts and graces 
rested upon this, and I was only glad and 
proud because of them.” 

Afterward there fell a silence betwixt us, 
filled with many sweet thoughts; and the 
wind rose up, and beat in its wrath against our 
cottage untill was almost frightened. ‘Oh, 
Garrett, what a terrible wind. Do you think 
it will blow like this all night?” 

‘*We must ‘ wait and see.’ ”’ 

‘*T know, but if there should be any boats 
on the river they would not weather this 
gale.”’ 


This isn't a storm on the Sound, you know.”’ 


fireplace listening to the winds outside, and 
pitying the sailors.’? 
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“And it reminds me that a man ought to 
be very thankful for such a roof to shelter, 
and such a dear little wife to gladden his heart 
on a night like this.’’ 

And then we talked of the time when we 
both walked alone in the ‘snows of life,” 
| without joy in the present or hope in the fu- 
ture, and we thought of the great company of 
} those who, just what we were then, were list- 
{ ening to the storm outside; the poor, the 
lonely, the sick, the desponding, the unloved, 
the desolate ; of those whose joys were slowly 
| going from them as lamps go out in dark- 
j ness ; of those whose hopes and faith were be- 
{ ing eaten out by the struggle and the fret of 
life ; of those who walked blind and despon- 
; 
) 
‘ 


dent amid the fogs and the rains, not seeing 
through the prisms of faith, and hope, and 
| charity, how the table lands of time lie illu- 


minated, and radiant in the light of God’s 
love ; of all the sinning and the suffering, for 
whom life was a burden, and a disappoint- 
ment; and our own hearts ached for all these, 
; and I said to my husband, 

‘“*We cannot help them, and what will 
} become of them—our brothers and our sis- 
ters ?’’ 

And he answered me in those favorite words 
} of his, which always fall upon my heart like 
sweet balm, calming and healing it, ‘‘God 
) knows, Jessie. ‘Wait and see ?’”’ 

And as the rains descended, and the winds 
blew outside, there woke up in my soul an- 
other thought, which held it silent in a kind 
of shuddering awe and wonder, until Garrett’s 
voice startled me: 

‘‘Of what are you thinking, Jessie?’’ I 
{ drew closer to his caressing hand. 

**T don’t know how the words came to me, 
but they drive just now as passages from the 
Bible sometimes do, when some experience of 
; our own strikes their hidden meanings, and 
} we see the great deeps of force, and grandeur, 
) and significance that are in them.’’ 

‘*Yes, I have often proven this myself. 
Bat what are the words ?”’ 











the first time, wailing down in their awful hu- 
man agony through the roar of eighteen cen- 


| ‘*They are those which I hear to-night for 


| turies, ‘the foxes have holes, and the birds of 
| the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
**Oh, they'll have put in to shore long ago. 


where to lay his head.’ ’’ 


} ‘What new vistas of weariness, and suffer 
“But it reminds me of them, and how I | 


used to sit in the corner of the old kitchen 


ing, and endurance they open to us in his life, 
when he walked in sorrow, and humiliation 


| among men, Jesus Christ, the Son of God!’ 
silent a long time, 


{ After this we were 














WAIT AND SEE. 
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for our thoughts went out beyond the storm, 
and walked upon the ‘‘ mountains about Jeru- 
salem, under the shadows of the cedars of 
Lebanon, and the Olives of Gethsemane ’”’— 
walked among the green hills and the fair 


valleys of India—through all those scenes } 


amid which dwelt, in its awful sorrow, and 
pain, and humility, and its glorious promise, 


? 
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upon life I found so little which confirmed it, 
pray you herein be comforted. 

Whatsoever be your trials, darkening the 
>} kindly years as they go over your head with 
glory and rejoicing, in which you cannot share, 
whether you walk with poverty, or the long 


} endurance of pain is appointed you, whether 
you are misappreheneded, and misinterpreted, 


and work, and success—the life of the man | 


Jesus Christ. 
We must have sat thus much longer than 
I dreamed, but at last looking up I met Gar- 


rett’s tender eyes fastened on my face ; we did ; 


not need to speak, each knew what had been 
in the heart of the other. 

* But has the storm gone down, Garrett? I 
do not hear the wind now.’’ 

He smiled and led me to the window; I 


looked out ; the wind was dying in long, low } 
sobs, and through the frayed edges of the } 
Q 


black clouds overhead the moon was come, a 


or bound by ties whose very name is a mock- 
ery and a shame; for you, too, the end is not 
far off; ‘* Wait and See ’’ how the word of the 
Lord shall not fail—how from out this night 
of time the eternal morning shall rise to you, 
, and the doors of your home among the many 


‘ mansions shall be opened, and looking out 


from its fair windows you shall behold the 


‘ golden streets, and green gardens of our God, 


written prophesy of peace upon the night. } 
The river still tossed back and forth, turbid 


and wrathful, but above it stood, calm and 
smiling, the Highlands, wearing, like 
Priests, their golden ephods of moonlight, 
just as over all the roar, and storm, and tu- 


mult of the river of time, stand shining in } 


High } 


light, the eternal mountains of God’s love, } 
’ that ever handled a brush, was asked: 


and truth, and peace. 


**My child,”’ said Garrett, ‘‘ you asked me } 
if I thought the storm would last through the } 


night, and I told you to ‘wait and see.’ Be- 
hold God has answered you.” 

‘And I see now, Garrett, what real mes- 
sage and meaning those words of yours have 
for every man, and woman, and child on the 
earth. ‘ Wait and see;’ for all the miseries 
and mysteries of life; forthe blighted hopes 


5 , * . 
$ ‘** Women’s rights! 


of the past, and the dread of the future; for } 


human doubt, and mistakes, and failure; 
for silent, gnawing griefs, and sorrows for 


which time has no assuaging; for all that 


wrong and suffering which has rolled through } 
the heart of every age its mighty diapason of 
want and woe—behold God shall answer us ? 

SORROW. 


in His own good time’; ‘ wait and see.’ ” 

** Amen,’’ said Garrett, softly. 

And we turned from the window with hearts 
strengthened and comforted. 


And for you, too, reader, every day and } 
hour repeats this solemn message, ‘ Wait } 
and See.”’ 

And I, who have written in fear and tremb- } 
ling of a love completed, perfected in its hu- 
man relations, because, that looking abroad 


} against me. 
} paint. 
5 

> works that won the favorable verdict of the 


} and wrestling, 


and know that your sorrow, and pain, and 
sighing have fled away forever. 

So be patient, and endure for a little while, 
with eyes which look to the east watching for 
the morning. 

And now, reader, farewell. ‘Ill shall it 
fare with me if I have spoken evil. Thine 
also it was to listen truly, ‘ Wait and See.’ ” 

THE END. 
a 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
Rosa Bonheur, the greatest female painter 


‘Have you given the Woman’s Rights ques- 
tion any attention ?”’ 
women’s nonsense !’? 
she answered. ‘* Women should seek to es- 
tablish their rights by good and great works, 
and not by conventions. If I had got up a 
convention to debate the question of my abili- 
ty to paint ‘ Marche au Chevauz,’ (The Horse 
Fair), for which England would pay me forty 
thousand franes, the decision would have been 
I felt the power within me to 
I cultivated it, and have produced 
great judges. I have no patience with women 
who ask permission to think.”’ 





— Oo 


> Ir would be a poor result of all our anguish 
if we were nothing but our old 


3 
} selves at the end of it—if we could return to 
the same blind loves, the same self-confident 


blame, the same light thoughts of human suf- 
fering, the same frivolous gossip over blighted 
human lives, the same feeble sense of that 
Unknown, toward which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness.—Adam 


Bede. 








MISS HOSMER’S 


ZENOBIA. 


—_— 


[We copy from the Home Journal the fol- 
lowing interesting communication from the 
pen of Mrs. Child ;] 

Your entertaining journal seldom fails in 
cordial recognition of whatever indicates 
progressive tendencies in the education and 
character of women. Therefore, you cannot 
be otherwise than deeply interested in Harriet 
Hosmer, spiritually the twin-sister of Rosa 
Bonheur, of whom one of your correspondents 
lately gave such a graphic and lively sketch. 

When I parted from Miss Hosmer, on her 
return to Rome, in 1857, her mind was com- 
pletely occupied with planning a statue of 
Zenobia in chains, as she appeared in the tri- 
umphal procession of Aurelian. The personal 
beauty and proud bearing of that great Queen 
of the East rendered her an admirable subject 
for sculpture ; and the costume of the place 
and period was also extremely favorable to 
artistic purposes. But the earnest young 
sculptor foresaw many obstacles in the way 
of success. The action of walking would 
obviously be very difficult to render grace- 
fully and naturally in marble ; and it required 
genius to conceive and embody the expres- 
sion suitable tothe Majesty of Palmyra under 
such painful circumstances. I said to myself, 
“If my enterprising and energetic young 
friend accomplishes this task well, she will 
assuredly deserve a place in the world’s his- 
tory.” 

She Aas accomplished it well. I am sure 
that would be your prompt verdict, if you 
should see a photograph of the completed 
statue, which I received from Rome last week. 

She has worked at this great statue with 
such intensity of purpose, and such untiring 
labor, that physicians sent her into Switzer- 
land to save her life. The production is wor- 
thy of all the time and concentrated thought 
she has bestowed upon it. It far surpasses 
anything she has hitherto done. Many women, 
if they had accomplished half as much, would 
think they had a right to put up atthe Lotel 
de |’ Univers, and do nothing during the re- 
mainder of their natural lives, but repose on 
their laurels, and be lionized by visitors. But 
- Miss Hosmer is not one of that stamp. Her 
soul is so absorbed by an intense love of art, 
that she will never be satisfied with any stop- 
ping-place on the ladder of excellence. 

The statue of Zenobia is larger than life-size. 
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The head is covered with a helmet, fashioned 
like a tiara in front, suggested by a medal of 
the Palmyrene Queen in the British Museum. 
Under this, in keeping with the royal costumes 
of the East, isa gemmed fillet, the ends of 
which fall among her curls, and meet, ina 
pleasing line, the ornamented cinte crossed 
upon the breast. The left hand clutches the 
chain fastened to her wrists by manacles in 
the shape of bracelets. On the right arm, 
which falls naturally and easily by her side, is 
visible a thin sleeve looped up in Amazonian 
fashion. Over this first dress is a shorter robe 
of thicker material. The ample folds of a 
rich mantle, fastened on the shoulders with 
gems, breaks up the monotonous outline of 
the more closely-fitting garments. The whole 
costume is a charming combination of Grecian 
grace with oriental magnificence. In the posi- 
tion of the feet and limbs, the artist seems to 
me to have accomplished the exceedingly diffi- 
cult task of making a just poise between action 
and repose. It indicates precisely the slow, 
measured tread natural to a stately person 
walking in a procession. The expression of 
the beautiful face is admirably conceived. It 
is sad, but calm, and very proud ; the expres- 
sion of a great soul, whose regal majesty no 
misfortune could dethrone. Miss Hosmer, in 
a letter accompanying the photograph, writes : 
*Thave tried to make her too proud to ex- 
hibit passion or emotion of any kind; not 
subdued, though a prisoner ; but calm, grand, 
and strong within herself.’’ I think the pub- 
lie will agree that she has successfully em- 
bodied this high ideal of her superb subject. 

Are you not glad a woman has done this? 
I know you are; or I would not have written 
to you of my own delight in this great per- 
formance of our gifted countrywoman, 

This grand specimen of modern sculpture 
is now at Rome, in the Academia dei Quiriti. 
It will be exhibited a short time in London, 
and then brought to this country. 

L. Marta CuiLp, 


a. ee 


Never purchase love or friendship by gifts ; 
when thus obtained, they are lost as soon as 
you stop payment. 

Ir oranges can be purchased for a penny a 
piece, how much would a whole one cost? 
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THE WAYSIDE 


PANTOMIME. 


BY FANNY TRUE. 





In a walk one is accustomed to take daily, 
there is always a gradually increasing intimacy 
springing up between the mind and the objects 
the eye so often encounters. At first this is 
not 80 perceptible. Some striking things may 
fix the attention, but the little common-place 
events, like the change in the tenants of a 
house, and new faces at the windows as you 
pass, only become fixed in the memory by 
association. 

You know why, in dry weather, you always 
take the little path across the street, rather 
than walk the square corner. You know why, 
in crossing a certain place, you step on the 
large, flat stone of the culvert in preference to 
stepping across the ditch, and at the next cross- 
ing you always step from the low stone to the 
higher one, when others cross it continually 
without a thought of the dumb rocks beneath 
their feet. 

And whyisthis? Simply because it is your 
way. You have become accustomed to these 
little inequalities, and so you gradually adopt 
them ; and if, by chance, you happen on the 
other side, you look over at the familiar dwel- 
lings, and somehow half feel that you are out 
of the way. 

You become interested in the faces that meet 
you at the house windows; if they arestrangers 
you naturally associate them with becoming 
names. 

The lace curtains, at the large, square house 
before you, half veil a pretty, modest face, 
and you wonder if she doesn’t bear the fitting 
name of Annie! 

Sometimes you catch the name as you pass 
the open windows ; but never mind, be they 
known or unknown, you have your names, 


such as they seem to you, and an inappro- } 


priate one, though real, does not disturb the 
little romances that your heart is silently 
weaving. And many of these contain touches 
of life-history, revealed only to the observant 
passer by. 

At another dwelling, that black-eyed, dashy 
girl, you call Kate; that pale, fretful face be- 
longs to a Jane; that little, curly-haired, 
happy girl is Fanny—she always carries a circle 
of sunshine about her. 


That low, unpainted house, with the little | 
weather-worn tin sign, ‘‘ Boarding by the Dayor 
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} fatal cough. 


Week,” is one of the dark spets in your walk. 
The iron railing is broken and loose, and the 
curtains always hang sideway at the windows. 
You noticed at first, on rainy days, that the 
window would be lifted, and a square, wooden 
box, containing along, straight stalk of French 
marygold, would be set out to catch the grate- 
ful showers, for it always looked as though it 
was gasping for them. But it never blossomed 
double. Only a few single, sickly leaves it 
sent out, and then blackened and died. 

A shrill, scolding voice rings harshly up 
from the basement, and now and then an evil 
face appears at the door or window. The fore- 
head is flat, the features and skin coarse, and 
the hair of a grisly, yellowish appearance. 
Altogether, it’s an ugly, repulsive picture, and 
involuntarily you think she must be some 
disagreeable old Hester—attaching, like 
children, the prefix of old to express the an- 
tipathy she excites. 

You would turn away your head and hasten 
by, only that a poor little, half-starved looking 
child, with a pinched, blue face, awakens your 
pity, and you bear the sight of the ugly old 
Hester for the sake of looking kindly into the 
timid eyes of the desolate little one; and if 
you ever read the *‘Lamp-lighter,’’ you 
christen her Gerty! She was not always so 
desolate as now. Months ago, when the air 
was mild, and the sun-rays stole leisurely in 
at the front door, a large arm-chair was drawn 
out, and in it sat a young man, frightfully 
pale and attenuated, numbering his days like 
the Summer hours. And ever at the feet of 
the poor consumptive sat little Gerty, with a 
snow-white kitten. 

Ever watchful of the wants of the sufferer, 
she would move like a bird at his slightest 
bidding, while the deep, hollow eyes would 
follow the little figure until it was hidden by 
tears, and the long, yearning arms seemed as 
though they would clasp her to the one heart 
that loved her, and keep her tenderly near 
him, even through the dark valley, where 
solemn echoes were even then sounding in the 
When the Autumn days come, 


; and the crisp leaves sweep over the pavement, 
or lifted by the wind, tap mournfully at the 
closed windows, as though begging admittance 
from the desolation without, you miss the 
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group at the entrance. The consumptive and 
the kitten have disappeared, and you only 
catch glimpses of Gerty as she lugs along the 
heavy pail of water from the pump, or loaded 
baskets of chips and kindlings from the car- 
penter’s shop down the street. 

And you wish—ah! how often you wish it— 
that the sleepy old man, who lights the gas 
burner at yonder corner, were only another 
real, good Uncle True, who would take poor 


Gerty away to a kind home, and the shelter of | 
his big, honest heart, so that the young, tender } 


limbs might not be warped by drudgery, and 


} to the happy young wife, singing away over 


the child-heart seared by rude, brutal treat- 


ment. 

The high house, with the steps leading up 
the front, is the next on our walk. The ceil- 
ings are heavily carved, and the ample fire- 


} evening, as you pass, she sits upon the cellar- 
} steps, knitting and chatting with Patrick, 
} while he splits the wood for the next day’s 


,} work. So you know that Bridget has a good, 


places betoken it an ancientone. But the old } 


man must have gone to his rest. You see } 


the widow in her plain dress and neat cap. 
You see other women, from girlhood upward, 
but never see the face of man about the dwel- 
ling, except, occasionally, a clumsy Dutch 
Ilans, sawing the wood and doing the rough, 
out-door jobs. 

Very secluded is this women-family. No 
laughter rings out from those high windows ; 
no children play on the door-steps, or disturb 
any of the precise order indoors. There is 
an air of reserve and intense order about it, and 
when you look at the kitchen window you half 
wonder that the vines dare hang so loosely 
from the slender trellis they are climbing 
upon. The inmates are strict in the observance 
of religious duties. When the bell strikes 
out the hour of assembly at the morning 
prayer meetings, they come solemnly forth, 
each with her little copy of ‘‘ Union Hymns,’’ 
all prompt and proper, but you recognize only 
the widow among them, the rest all havea 
look of sameness, that mars their identity. 

You love characters that you canread. The 
embossed cover and title page do not satisfy, 
so you cross the gutter, step from the low stone 
to the higher, then another brings you upon 
the smooth pavement. 

You wouldn’t think at first sight that this 
little, narrow building, with its front door and 
one window, and its open cellar-way upon 
the walk, contained much of interest. It was 
vacant along time. The glass was broken, 
and it looked cheerless and desolate. Then it 
was used as a store-room for awhile, but by- 
and-by, as you neared it, one April morning, 
you heard snatches of merry songs in an un- 
mistakeable brogue; and when you came op- 


} main the faithful servant in the rich man’s 
5 
family, where their interviews were only short 
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posite, you saw a good-natured looking young 
Irish woman briskly scrubbing and cleaning 
away the accumulated dust and dirt. Then 
the next eve, as you passed it, you sawa light 





beaming cheerfully through white cambric 
curtains, and plain, new furniture adorning 
the room. So you know, of course, that 
Patrick and Bridget are married, and are 
setting up housekeeping. And, as you go 
by, day by day, you listen for the Irish melody 
when you step over the gutters, and you look 
a good morning, though you do not speak it, 


her wash-tub or ironing-table; and in the 


true heart, and loves her Patrick, preferring 
a life of hard labor with him rather than re- 


and hurried in the wash-room or kitchen. 

By and by you miss her at the door-way. 
Her face looks as pleasant, and her song sounds 
as cheerful, as she sits by the window, stitch- 
ing upon some white fabric; and upon the 
window-seat you notice little spools of fine 
cotton that she handles awkwardly in her 
clumsy fingers. 

There is, too, a certain shyness in her 
manners, and she does not look up so frankly 
in recognition of your morning glance. She 
seems to shrink from the silent acquaintance 
you are so pleasantly cultivating, and, while 
you wonder at her manner, you can’t help 
wishing that she were the same brisk, bustling 
being as when she first took possession of the 
cottage that bright April morning. But you 
reconcile all with the thought that she has 
exchanged washing for sewing, and that the 
Autumn air is too cool to permit open doors 
and windows, so you merely look up as you 
pass, and content yourself with her slow stitch- 
ing, for her voice gradually ceases, and you 
seldom hear it now. But you well remember, 
one bleak morning, when the storm was driving 
rudely along, and you could scarcely hold 
your umbrella in the furious wind, how the 
windows were closely darkened, and you saw 
Patrick go softly in at the front door, and 
heard a very faint voice greet his entrance, 

Your interest increases now, and by and by, 
after your daily watching, at last the feeble 
ery of an infant greets you as you pass by. 
Ah, what a chapter does that bring in the 
book you are reading ! 
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THE WAYSIDE 


neernrnerrrenrnnnnnnnns . — 

Of course Bridget is a mother now, and the } 
little humble home has another tenant for } 
your daily watchfulness and perusal. 

Weeks pass and the cambric curtain is 
lifted, and you see, at last, though you've 
watched a long time for it, the pale, thin face 
of the young mother, 

“Dear Bridget,’’ you say softly in your 
heart as you go by. ‘* May your baby be a} 
life-long blessing to you.” 

The days are very cold now, and the snow 
lies heaped at the door-way. Occasionally you } 


catch glimpses of Bridget, and you are pleased 
to denote the returning strength, and see the 
bloom coming faintly back to her cheeks 
again. 

And once you saw the baby. A tiny roll of 
soft flannel, and a pink, round face, with a 
pair of blue eyes blinking in the light that 
they were not strong enough to bear. 

And you know when the Summer months 
come again, if the little one lives, you will } 
see it grow bright and fair, and catch the 
sound of its baby cooing as you pass. 

Upon the door of a large brick house the sign } 
“To Let,’? was visible for many months. 
The coal dust gathered upon the sills, the | 
spiders trailed their frail circles across the 
window-panes, and all about it there was an 
air of vacancy and gloom, 

Bat one day the sign disappeared. Doors } 
and windows were thrown open for a free air- } 


ing, and signs of moving began to be appar- 
ent, significant among which was the number- | 
less jars, glass bottles, and vials that were | 
stowed promiscuously upon the kitchen 
shelves. Every housekeeper knows how 
mysteriously such things accumulate, and the 


perplexity they occasion at moving time. 

It is cheerful to see a fire glowing once 
more upon the dark kitchen hearth, and hear 
voices and footsteps echoing through the | 


empty rooms. 

The arrangements progress slowly. The 
parlor window is still uncurtained, and you } 
sare little for the inmates, since the next 
house wears such a welcome air, and from the } 
daily pantomime about it you have gathered 
many little bits of pleasing family history. 

This large, white dwelling, with double front 
doors, is a home as well as a house. The ca- 
talpas that shade it in front, the garden and 
inviting arbor all seem a part of it. It is the 
home of the wealthy, and there is taste and 
beauty blended with every adornment. The 
cabinet of shells, and collections of rare and 
beautiful things, the library with its multi- 
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tude of books, the piano and pictures, and all 


} that can render home charming and attractive, 


are here. 

You involuntarily linger beneath the window 
when the gaslight streams out upon the 
evening darkness, and the music of the piano 
and flute seem like strains from a_ better 
world than this. And perchance into your 
heart steals the murmuring thought, ‘* why 
is my soul so attuned to music, when my 
narrow life will not permit its indulgence ?” 

You listen longer—the wild, bewildering 
melody ceases, and the air of ‘‘ Sweet Home,” 
thrills you with a better thought. ‘*’Tis God 
that maketh us to differ, and He doeth all 


{ things well.”’ The struggle is over in your 


heart: the good is triumphant, and home is 
threefold dearer to you that night. The cir- 
cle is unbroken, and while the death-pall has 


} draped other homes, yours has been spared, 


and the dear, frail mother, whose life you 
have watched so anxiously, is stronger than 


} you believed she ever would be again. 


So the lesson of the music is learned. The 


momentary murmuring is lost in grateful 


) thanksgiving. There are light-hearted, bright- 


faced children in the double house. You 
hear their chatter and langh, and their romp- 
ing footsteps, and you sigh as you look down 
to the cheerless, grim dwelling of little Gerty. 

Poor Gerty! you never heard her laugh, 
but you fancy sometimes that you hear a sigh 
breathed out from under her little, black, close 
hood. 

The Winter has gone, and the mild, sweet 
May has merged into therichJune, Allabout 
the double house there are signs of busy pre- 
paration. It is evident some event is about to 
take place, and one bright morning the piazza 
is festooned with evergreens and flowers; 


} carriages assemble at the door, and soon a 


gaily dressed party appear, and the white 


} satin robe and flowing veil of one denotes a 


bride. It is the gentle girl you have named 
Annie. 

You do not assemble in their brilliant rooms, 
or join in the murmur of congratulations, but 
catch the expression of her calm, happy face 
as you go by, and in your heart you bestow 
her a bridal blessing. 

The Summer months come and go, and 
again the leaves are crimsoning in the Au- 
tumn air. There is a slight breeze astir; and 
as you turn the corner on your homeward 
way, you see drooping from the white door 
knob of the double house, a long piece of 
blackcrape. Yourheart is wonderingly asking 
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what face of that bright household it shall ** Autumn came ! the leaves were falling, 
miss in the hereafter. You are nearer now, Death the little one was calling. 

and the white ribbon mingled with the flow- Pale and wan she grew, and weakly 
ing crape tells the touching truth. ‘‘ A baby Bearing all her pains so meekly, 


That to us she seemed still dearer 
As the trial-hour drew nearer ; 
But she left us hopeless, lonely, 
Watching by her semblance only ; 
And a little grave they made her; 


dead there.’’ 

So the house that lately rang with the fes- 
tivities of a marriage, is now hushed in the 
silence of mourning. Softly you go on to 


your home, but your heart repeats the sweet In the church-yard cold they laid her— 
words a mother once sang for her lost little Laid her softly down to rest, 
Nell. With a white rose on her brest. 


Poor little Nell!” 








MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR HER BOY. 


BY EMILY B. CARROLL. 


I Aw weary, lone and weary, and my heart is filled § I £vow that thou art happy, that whatever ill may 
with pain, come 
For a light has left our dwelling that may never { Can never reach my darling in his bright celestial 
come again ; home ; 
Little hands are calmly folded on a still and pulse- ; But oh, this aching bosom 
less breast ; cious boy ! 
Soft blue eyes are closed forever in a deep and } HowI miss his fond caresses, and his voice so full 
dreamless rest. of joy. 
Oh, my little, little Mallie, can I bear to let thee go? From the hour he made so joyous, all the sunlight 
2 
é 
: 
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—how I miss my pre- 


Oh, my Father, hear and pity ; ease this weight of seemeth fled, 
Since our bright and laughing Mallie has been 


numbered with the dead ; 

But I must not, must not murmur, though I see 
him here no more, 

I shall meet my little Mallie on a brighter, holier 
shore. 


woe! 


Oh, this dreary, dreary aching, oh, this weary, 
weary pain! 

Oh, this bitter, bitter longing for what may not 
come again ! 

Oh, my little, little Mallie ! oh, my precious, only boy, 

Mamma’s pet, and Mamma’s treasure, Mamma’s 
pride, and Mamma's joy ; 

Oh, my little, little darling, oh, my boy, so bright 
and fair ! 

Is the cold, dark earth now laying on thy waves of 
sunny hair? child again, 

How shall I bear without thee all the weary hours ; In that land Death cannot enter; no bright flower 
to come? $ fadeth there ; 

Every object in my pathway will bring sorrowing | Never cloud shall dim the sunlight in that clime of 
thoughts of thee ; beauty rare ; 

In each little face that meets me, my lost darling ; And in that land, my lost one, I shall hold thee to 


For thy sake, my precious darling, I will keep my 
soul from stain, 
So that when I pass Death's portals I may clasp my 





I shall see ; ; my heart, 
But oh, I should not mourn thee, not for thee the { Mine, mine forever, darling, never, never more to 
tears should flow ; | part. 


In thy bright and sinless morning it was ted for 
thee to go. 


. 
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spectacles with a piece of worked wash-lea- 
ther, that Amarantha Crinolina Tub gave me 
last New Year, what did I see but Sam Wea- 
thercock leaning against the garden fence, with 
two great red poppies hanging from his but- 
ton-hole. I was preparing my glasses to see 
what subject I would take up to day to write 
about ; but I could not resist walking out to 
see what had come over Sam so suddenly. 
**Mrs. Hannah,’’ said he, in answer to my 
looks, I suppose, ‘‘I am smitten and affected 
with the tender passion ;’’ now as I had not 
heard anything about that for twenty years, I 
really, I must confess, began to feel a litte | 
confused, and the blood began to tingle slightly } 
in my ears and cheeks, fearing he might pos- 
sibly be led so far astray from truth and honor, } 
as to mean this for my poor self; but I would / 
seem unconscious, and feeling charitable, I : 


Dear Lapigs: 

As I sat at the South back door, wiping | 
| 
| 
: 


said: ‘Sam, if you have this trouble, before 
I try any remedies, just tell me who is to 
blame for it?” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Hannah, no fair creature on } 
earth is to blame for it, but such a one may } 
be the innocent cause of it, notwithstanding ; J { 
am thinking much of your Poll; but words § 
fail me to describe my emotions.’’ And here 
he sank to the ground, while I stood over him 
swinging my cape bonnet; ‘‘Sam,”’ said I, 
**do you know that Poll cannot even read ?”’ 

** Ah, Mrs. Hannah,’’ he answered, glancing § 
his eye toward the house, where Poll was stir- } 
ring up meal for the hens, ‘‘ Poll is practical, 
eminently and intensely practical.”’ 

“True,”’ said I ‘‘but would you have a 
wife who had nocultivation, and wasall house- } 
keeper ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Hannah,” said he, with a very de- 
termined look, ‘‘I should choose my wife 
should be like a sheet of blank paper, where- } 
on I was to make all the impressions, and 
thus form her to be exactly what I wish.” 

Finding it of no use to argue in that direc- 
tion, I did not waste words, for that is an im- } 
portant principle that most women never ap- 
ply; I then said, ‘but, Sam, did I not see you, } 
the other night, walking with Mrs. Nabob 
through thestreet, looking unutterable things, 

| 
i 





as I used to read about, with her swill-pail be- 
tween you two? though to be sure she was 
forty-three last January, and you twenty on the 


twenty-fifth of July. I truly did see this, 


MY CHIMNEY 


? The rest I leave to you. 


CORNER. 


Sam, and now I do think you are very change- 
able.”’ 

He rose, and with a bow and flourish of his 
hand, with which he often puts me down, 
answered ; 

** People of my name are always expected 
to be changeable.” 

Very much like half the reasoning used in 
this world. 

‘*Weill,’’ said I, ‘‘Sam, I say no more, but 
if you think Poll will do, I will not be in the 
way. Only I can’t have you two sitting up 
nights, nor discoursing in the forenoon, unless 
you happen in to help a little about getting 
water, or emptying tubs—a sort of help-meet, 
as men ought to be, no less than women, and 
which I am sorry to say they seldom are. 
I'll give Poll achurn, 


‘ and you two nice pair of socks of my own 


spinning and knitting, on the wedding day.”’ 

Thereupon he very pleasantly smiled and 
walked off, and I walked in, ruminating upon 
the sudden changes and surprises that come 
up in this life, and then set myself to looking 
after Poll, having adouble object nowin teach- 
ing her all I could about the duties of a wife. 

Now these circumstances lead me directly 
to a very important subject ; I mean the ne- 
cessary qualifications of a wife, but as I feel a 
little fluttered, I'll just take the broom and 
sweep out the sitting-room, for sometimes 
bodily motion settles the brains, just as in 
the opposite way setting down the coffee pot, 
after roiling it up with a little water, settles it 
for breakfast. 

Three o’clock. 

Before going on with my subject, dear 
ladies, I must give you a few of Poll’s ante- 
cedents, as the papers say in speaking of poli- 
ticians ; but I shall be short, for I abominate 
long descriptions. I like coming to the point 
at once. When we took Poll, two years ago, 
into our family, we resolved to teach her to 
read, write, and cipher, and so, accordingly, 
we tried over and over again, but for our very 
lives we could make no headway. She would 
forget one day what we thought we taught 
her the day before. So, at last, Johnny said 
it was of no use trying her that way; but she 
took to housework pretty well, and to sewing 
and mending, and many other things, if I was 
about with her. The truth was she did 


not like to look into a book, and so never gave 
her attention, and as nothing can be gained 
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Ss 
without that, we thought she might learn 
such useful things as her condition most re- 
quired. Her pretty face has won Sam, and 
if she loves him, he may do something for 
her which we cannot; but I say it takes the 
zeal and energy of a George Stevenson to 
learn to read after seventeen. 
Nine o'clock Friday night. 

I was setting my needle into the last stitch 
of the mending, and pondering on the past, 
present, and future, this forenoon, when who 
should come in but Miss Tub. She was very 
bright and sociable, when, somehow or other, I 
was drawn into telling her about Poll’s pros- 
pects; bat I saw at once [had struck a wrong 
key, for she turned pale as ashes, and I had 
to get out my Homeopathic box, and try every 
one of the medicines, before I could bring back 
her color to her cheeks. As soon as she had 
recovered sufficiently to walk, she squeezed 
my hand, and telling me she would explain 
some time, went home, leaving me with a 
new train of thought upon the perfidy of 
man ; for [had no doubt that Sam had fasci- 
nated this poor girl, and won the best part of 
her, her heart. Oh, Sam, said I to myself, 
what will you be as a husband, if you are so 
thoughtless and variable as a lover? At 
first | thought the sooner he was married the 
better, lest he should be roving again; and 
then I reasoned that it was better to prove 
fickle before the knot was tied than after ; and 
so I mused, and I pondered, and 1 meditated 
till my head reeled, and I was glad when Pol! 
told me that all hands were waiting for me to 
pour out the tea. 

**I’ll consult Johnny,”’ said I, rising, ‘‘ for 
sometimes he sees into difficult matters better 
than I can with my spectacles.’’ 

After the dishes were washed 
many cases of emergency, Poll settled the 
matter for herself. ‘*Ma’am,’’ said she, 
* Miss Spectacles, I think of going away, and 
will give you a fortnight’s warning. I likes 
this family first-rate, but I’s got tired of 
housework, and want to see my sister and her 
baby ; and besides, I’s got a good deal of sew- 
ing to do for myself, so, Miss, l’s given you 
warning in season, so that you can get yeur- 
self a girl, if you please.’’ 

Another sudden change in life; and two in 
one day! But I had nothing to do but to let 
her manage her own affairs, and not disturb 


up, as in 
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qualities of a wife, I must cut short this letter, 
and try to illustrate the point by a practical 
application of my rules in own person, 
thus showing, 
their truth and genuineness. 

I leave you with a hasty 
cere regards of your friend, 

Hannan Sprcraciers, 

P. 8.—In looking over my letter, perhaps, 
my friends, I ought to apologize for mention- 
ing a certain kind of pail, attended, as it is, 
by such low associations; but what I have 
Let me just quote the re- 


my 
whenever they are written out, 


farewell, the sin- 


seen, I have seen. 
mark of a thoughtful friend, to whom I men- 
tioned the fact: 

“Though no physical power can convert a 
pig’s tail into a basket of roses, still the pres- 
ence of Love may have a certain charm such as 
will diffuse a sort of aroma about even the 
most disagreeable and unromantic subject." 

H. 8. 
a 
HASTE NOT—REST NOT. 
** Wirnovut haste! without rest '”’ 

Bind the motto to thy breast! 
Bear it with thee as a spell ; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well; 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom— 

wT 


Bear it onward to the tomb 


Haste not—let no th uch tless deed 
Mar fore’er the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well, and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might: 
Haste not—years can ne'er atone 
For one reckless action done! 


“Haste not! rest not!’’ Calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ; 

Do the right, whate’er betide 
Haste not! rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last! 

Gorrar. 


— _- ai 
SONNET. 
“AURA VENI.” 


Spirit of air! I love and welcome thee! 

And sing with thee a Summer roundelay; 

Not only when thou stirr’st the leaves to play, 
And the way-wearied form, beneath the tree, 
Touchest with new and most delicious life 

But when, in March, upon the open plain, 

Or hillside bare, opposing thee, I gain 
Fresh sense of vigor from the healthful strife ; 
And when I seek the shore, to see thee fight 

A fiercer battle with a stronger foe— 


my brains about that which was put out of Old ccean’s host of waves—a glorious sight! 


my keeping, but to turn to my own matters, 
and do the next best thing I could. 


| 


Nay, when of some mysterious depth of woe, 
Thy nightly moanings seem the tale to bear, 


So, ladies, instead of discussing the best > Still thou art welcome, changeful Spirit of Air! 








CHARADE. 


[We take from a recent volume, entitled 
“Parlor Charades and Proverbs,’’ published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of our city, the 
following charade. The author of the volume, 
Miss Annie Frost, has performed her task 
well, and rendered the enacting of the pieces, 
by her clear and minute explanations, easy of 
accomplishment. They are intended for the 
parlor and saloon, and require no expensive 
apparatus of scenery or properties for their 
performance. These amusements are admi- 
rably adapted for Winter evenings, when 
family parties cluster around the blazing 
hearth. We commend the book to our 
readers. } 

MAD-CAP. 
Scene I. 
A parlor, Frank Lathrope seated at a table 
writing. 

Frank. There, I think my poem will do 
now! This is the eighteenth revision I have 
made. Ah! my name will descend to pos- 
terity—live in undying fame! Yet what is 
fame to a heart stricken as mine is? Paulina, 
my own Paulina! Ah, my blood dances! 
my heart throbs! I shall yet rave if I 
think of her! [Walks up and down, beating 
his breast.] I could rave! go mad! to think 
upon her beauty and her cruelty! 

Enter Nan. 

Nan. Ha! ha! ha! wasn’t it funny? How 
mad uncle Lawrence was! Halloo, cousin 
Frank, what's the matter with you? 

Frank. Allow me, fair Antoinette, to reite- 
rate the question. What afforded you the 
exquisite gratification betokened by that 
silvery laugh ? 

Nay. Laugh? I was laughing at uncle 
Lawrence. I left him in a perfect fury, be- 
cause—[Langhs]—because I put my kitten in 


his boot. He tossed the poor innocent animal 


out of the dining-room window, and I looked } 


out to see if it would light on its feet. 


Fraxk. Oh, Antoinette, why will you per- | 


sist in such freaks? Over the soft nature of 
thy dear sex should steal a gentleness so 
sweet, that all infringement of propriety would 
be impossible. Refinement, elegant improve- 
ment, should be the standard of thy wishes, 
the goal of thy desires. [Aside.] Ah, Pau- 
lina! Paulina! 

Nay. Cousin Frank! 

vou. xiv.—21 


Frank. Fair cousin! 

| Nay. Did you swallow any of the poets 
> with your breakfast? [Sees his poem.] Why, 
what is this? A poem, in manuscript, as I’m 
a sinner! 

Frank. Do not disturb my papers. 

Nan. [Taking the papers, springs upon a 
chair.] I must read them, cousin. Ahem! 





Listen. 

Frank. [Sitting down.] Read, then. That 
duleet voice will add new music to my strains. 

Nan. [feads.] Mad! Is that the title, 
cousin ? 

Frank. Yes; read on. 

Nan. [Reading.] ‘‘The rays of the even- 
ing’s sun were gilding ’’—hem! hem 
Frank. Why don’t you goon? 

Nan. I want to get over this description ; 
‘tis solong! [Turnsaleaf.] Ah, here comes 
the mad part! [Reads.] 
‘*Mad, do youcall me? Yes, I rave 
Before thy beauty’s spell. 
To see thee, gives a taste of heaven, 
To see thee not, is ad 
Why, cousin Frank, ain’t you ashamed to 
use sucha word? Fie! fie! 
Frank. Bah! ‘tis a poetical license. 
Nan. [Reading.] 
“Tf inthy presence to bow down, 
With heart and brain on fire, 
To vest thee ; 
Oh, fiddle! I should think you were mad, i 
Frank! [Gets down from the chair, tosses aside 
the paper, and leans over him coaxingly. } 




















Frank, who is she? 
Frank. Do not torture me! Do not tear 
open wounds yet unhealed! Do not trample 


upon a heart yet sore with anguish! Do 





not 

Nay. Stop, stop! Iwont, I won’t! Why, 
what in the name of pity do you take me for? 
The grand inguisitor ? 

Enter Mr. Trsty, in a furious passion. 

Mr. Testy. I never saw such a torment! 
} Nant [Takes her by the arm and shakes her. 
What the mischief do you mean by wetting 
all my tobacco ? 

Nay. Oh, how you pinch me! 

Mr. Testy. Pinch you! Ihave half a mind 
to shake you till you cannot see! Where are 


my spectacles ? 
Nay. [Breaking away from him.) Ya! ha! 
ha! [Laughs violently.] 
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Mr. Testy. What are you laughing at, 
miss ? 

Nan. There, Uncle Larry, [comes up to him 


coaxingly,] don’t becross! I'll tell you where 
they are. You know how you always scolded 
about the dog next door, who barked all night. 
Well, I only tied the spectacles to his nose, 
and he started off down the street at such a 
rate that people thought he was mad, and 
chased him. 

Mr. Testy. Where? 
- Nay. J don’t know! He has not come 
back, and I hope he never will! 

Mr. Testy. And so you have lost my 
spectacles, you good-for-nothing 

Nan. Don't scold, uncle. You can sleep 
in peace, to-night. I’ve deprived you of your 





howling neighbor. 
Enter Mrs. Testy. 

Mrs. Testy. Oh, dear me! dear me! 

Nan. What’s the matter, Auntie? 

Mrs. Testy. Matter! matter, indeed! 
Somebody’s salted all my preserves, and 
sugared all my pickles! 

Mr. Testy. Sngared all your pickles ! 


Frayx. Salted all your preserves! 
Nan. [Aside.] I saved one jar for my own 
eating. 


Mr. Testy. Nan, you torment! this is some 
of your work! 

Nay. [Crying.] It’s too bad, everything 
is laid to my charge. 

Mrs. Testy. Don’t cry, darling. How can 
you be so unjust Larry? I don’t believe the 
dear child ever thought of such a thing. 
There, dear; don’tcry. Your old auntie loves 
you! 

Nay. [Sobbing.] They all abuse me! 

Mrs. Testy. [Embracing her.] Never mind. 
You shall help me put up more preserves and 
pickles! 

Nan. I don’t want to. 
them when they are put up. 

Mrs. Testy. So you shall, then! Come 
with me, my darling. I will see if I can find 
any more of the cakes you liked yesterday. 
[Exreunt Mrs. Testy and Nan. ] 

Mr. Testy. There, that’s just the way! 
She nearly sets me frantic with her pranks, 
and Martha pets her forit. She’s put a kitten 
in my boot, who tore my foot nearly to pieces ; 
and she’s wet all my tobacco, and spoiled all 
the preserves and pickles, and lost my spec- 
tacles, and her aunt will punish her by giving 
her cake. I declare, it’s enough to drive one 
mad. 

FRANK. 


I had rather eat 


{Erit.] 
What a bewitching little tyrant 





? 
g 
FRANK. 
¢ 
} 


$ 7 
Nay. 
? 
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§ 
‘ she is, with it all! Her childlike mischief is 
fascinating, from its very whimsicality. Could 


I forget Paulina What do I say? Forget 
( 
< 





her! Never! [Takes up his poem.] What's 
this? Two pages torn—one gone! Oh, An- 
} toinette, could you not have spared my poem? 
{ [Begins to read.] Mad! Bah! Iam glad she 
g did ruin it. I'll burn it, and write an allegro 
sonnet tomy bewitching cousin! [Begins to 
{ write. Curtain falls.} 
Sceng If.—[ Same as /Jirst.] 
Upon the table is a band-boxr, and beside it a 
basket of sewing materials. A looking glass 
on the table. 





Enter Nan and Frank. 
The sonnet? Oh, yes, I found it in 
my room this morning. It was very nice. 

[ With a look of horror.] Nice! 
Yes, the verses were quite respect- 


NAN. 


Nay. 
able. 
FRANK. 
Nan. 
FRANK. 


Respectable ! 
And the sentiment very fair. 

Fair! 
Ihave a decided objection, though, 
cousin, to being called a fiend. [Takes the 
‘ verses from her pocket, and opens them.] See 


, “My love! my fairest hope! my 
} fiend!” 
Frank. [Looking over her shoulder.) Left 





out the ‘“‘r’’—I meant friend, Antoinette ! 


$ Nan. Oh, friend! Friend will do very 
well, 
Frank. [Sentimentally.] Would I could 


call you by a dearer name. 





Nan. [Carelessly.] Well, call away. I 
{don’t care! What will you call me? 

Frank. My love! 

Nay. Hem! What will that woman you 
; see going mad about say? (Goes toward 
table. ] 


Frank. [Aside] 
ten all about Paulina! 
looks ! 

} Naw, [Opening the band-bor.] 1 wonder 
what’s in here ? 

{ Prank. [Aside.] She has not Paulina’s 
dignity, but she has a grace peculiarly her 
i own. 

Nay. Auntie’s new cap! [Takes out a 
white cap, simply trimmed with white ribbons. ] 
$ Frank. [Aside.] Heigho! I believe I 
will forget Paulina and try to win lair An- 
toinette ! 

Nan. 


By Jove! I had forgot- 
How pretty she 





{ Putting on the cap and looking in the 


glass.) I wonder what kind of an old woman 
; I'd make ? 


Frank ! 
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Frank. [Turning to faceher.] My fair Nas. Yes I have; but not for such love- 
cousin |! : sick trash as that was. Recite to me now— 


i 
Nay. Be more respectful, sir! This vene- ; something pretty. 





rable female wishes consideration from youth, Frank. [Aside.] What a chance! I'll 
on account of her years! ; make fierce love to her in poetry. Ahem! 
Frank. What are you doing with my aunt’s ; [Aloud.] 
cap? ** Ttis a fearful thing 

Nan. [Looking againin the glass.] Ithink } To love as I love thee. To feel the world— 
a few pink flowers would make it more be- The bright, the beautiful, joy-giving world——” 
coming. Oh, I know what I’lldo; I'll have} Nay. That's jolly. I like it! 
some fun. Frank, wont you go to my room Frank. [Aside.] Jolly! when I was trying 
and bring me a box you will find on the bu- > to be particularly dismal. Iwish she would 


reau? The only one there. i put down that cap and look at me. 
Frark. I fly, fair cousin, to do your bid-; Nay. (o ahead, Frank. What makes you 
ding! [£rit.] stop? 


FRANK. 
** Into my heart a silent look 
Flashed from those careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow, took 
The light of Summer skies.” 

Nay. Now, that’s right pretty! Here, 
Frank, look up! I want to see how the cap 
looks, now. [Puts the cap on Frawnk’s head.] 
tete, atote,atum. Quick! There, let’s see if the crown is right? [Makes 

Frank. [Locking the door.] What new } him kneel, facing the audience.] There! aint 


Nay. [Pulling a chair to front of stage, ‘| 
é 
; 
| 
‘ 
mischief have you afloat? [Brings a low stool that fine? I'd make a fortune as a milliner! 
§ 
| 
5 
> 
; 
; 


putting the band-bor and w ork- basket on it, 
then dragging another forward and sitting on 
it.) I'll trim Auntie’s cap for her! 
Enter Frank, with a bor. 
Nan. That’sit, Frank! Lock the door. 
Frank. Lock the door! 
Nan. Yes, we'll have a little tete-a-tete; a 


and sits at her feet, with the box on his lap.] Mrs. Testy. [Shaking the door-handle.] 
Nay. [Opening the bor.] Now,then! Ah, } Let mein! Who locked the door? 
here’s a pink rose; this goes here! [Sews Nax. Oh, there’s Aunt Martha! [Puts 
the rose on cap.) the cap hastily into the band-bor, replaces it and 
Frank. Antoinette, what are you about? } work-basket on the table, hiding the other box 
My aunt’s new cap underneath. ] 
Nay. Mind your own business; I’ll mind Mrs. Testy. [Anocking.] Open this door! 
mine! You make verses; I trim caps. I} Who is in there? 
don’t interfere with your work—let mine Nay. There! Now, Frank, open the door. 
[ Sits down ; takes a piece of knitting from the 
Frank. Interfere! Who tore my “Ode to } basket, and pulls the needles out.] 
Melancholy ”’ into shreds ? Frank. [ Opening the door.] Come in, Auntie. 
Nan. I did. Such stuff! [Zooks in the Mrs. Testy. What did you lock the door 
box and takes out a long piece of blue ribbon, } for? 
of which she makes a large bow.] Nay. I was practising a new profession, 
Frank. Stuff! Auntie. 
Nan. Yes, all about yelling ravens, and Mrs. Testy. Mercy on me! What’s the 
croaking owls, and howling cats! child doing with my knitting? Don't you 





alone! 





ee 


Fraxk. Howling cats! know you mustn’t pull the needles out of knit- 

Nay. And scraped joys. ting? [Takes it from her.] 

Fraxk. What! Scraped joys? Oh, An- Nay. [Whimpering.] I was only trying to 
toinette! ’*Scaped—escaped. learn how! 


Nan. Oh! I guess that was where you put Mrs.Testy. [Caressingher.] Never mind. 
the “‘r” that turned me from a friend into a { You are a dear girl to try to be useful. I'll 
fiend! [Sews the bow on cap, and keeps taking } teach you how to-morrow. [Sees band-boz.] 
from the bor an immense lot of ribbons, flowers, } Why, there’s my new cap! [Opens band-bor 
and feathers, which she puts on, until, the cap is } and takes it out.] Why, mercyon me! What 
completely covered, keeping up the conversation } did she mean by putting all these flowers on it? 
with Frank all the time.} Nan. Put it on, Auntie! 

Frank. Antoinette, you have no soul for Mrs. Testy. No, no! I don’t want no 
poetry ! such harum-scarum thing on my head | 
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Nay. 
Mars. Testy. 


Do try it on! 
Well, well, to please you. 


[ Goes to glass, puts on cap.] Did anybody 


ever see such an all-fired gay thing? My 
stars, I feel quite dressed up ! 
Nan. It’s very becoming. 


I am going out, Auntie. Put the 


FRANK. 
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$ box in the carriage, and I'l! leave it at the milli- 
i ner’s, 

Nan. [Hastily.] No, no! 
Auntie. 

Mrs. Trsry. 


{Curtain falls.] 


ZJcan alter it, 


That’s a dear, useful girl! 








Boys’ AND GIRLS 





” TREASURY. 





THE CHILDREN’S GIFT 


—~ 


—A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY VIRGINIA 


F. TOWNSEND. 


“On, Mother! Mother!” panted Edward and 
Ida Reynolds, as they burst into the sitting-room 
on their return from school, “ we’re going to have 
an exhibition, Christmas night, at the academy, 
and there is to be a stage built, and we are to 
speak there!” 

**One at a time—one at a time, my dear chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Reynolds, as she removed Ida's 
hood, and smoothed Edward’s short, crisp locks, 
which had the most provoking inclination to tangle 
themselves over his eyes. 

But the two voices, scarcely pausing for the 
mother’s warning, struck up simultaneously again ; 
but Edward was soon obliged to yield to Ida, (I Le- 
lieve girls usually come off victor in these verbal 
strifes), and she went on: 

“We are to have a piano, and Miss Hall is to 
play it; and we are all to sing together, and then 
to speak poems and dialogues ; and the girls are to 
wear white dresses, with blue ribbons around their 
waists. Oh, goody! goody!’’ And she danced 
about the room, her bright braids flashing about 
her neck, and her eyes shining in her young face 
like twinkling lights ; and her mother watched her 
with that tender, loving smile which makes the 
face of a mother beautiful and sacred, as no other 
faces are. 

‘« We are to have our pieces to-night, Mr. Mur- 
ray said,’’ interposed Edward, “and we are to 


just after the children had gone up stairs for the 
night. 

‘Do I, Annie?” rallying at once. ‘‘ Well, the 
truth is, ’'ve been a good deal perplexed with 
business matters, to-day. I'll forget all about it 
now.”’ 

** And remember that Christmas is close at hand, 
and those dear children must have something for 
the occasion.” 

** Well, what shall it be?”’ 

“Tn the first place, they must each havea new 
suit for the anniversary. Their little heads are 
full of nothing else, from morning until night.” 

‘* T suppose not, happy little rogues that they are. 
Well, is that all?” 

**Oh, no; we can’t afford them a Christmas tree, 
this year, but they must have some gifts, or they'll 
be quite heart-broken.”’ 

‘* What shall it be, then?” 

‘Eddie must have a sled, for he’s been longing 
for one the last month ; and Ida a doll.’’ 

‘* They shall have these, but I can’t do any 
more for them this Christmas, for times seem to be 
growing tighter and tighter, and we must count 
every dollar.’’ 

** So I will; but you know children are children, 
Father, and I'd rather go without my dinner for a 
week than have Christmas come without any gifts 
for them.’’ 














practice all our spare time.’’ 

* Well, we'll see to it all, my dears. Bunt there 
goes the dinner bell, and I know two little people 
who wont sacrifice that, even to the contemplation 
of a Christmas anniversary,” laughed the lady, as 
she rose up and folded her sewing. 


“Why, Father, you seem a little blue, to-night,” 


“‘ Spoken like the true, loving Mother that you 
are, Annie,’’ said Mr. Reynolds; and then he sat 
very still, thanking God, with a brave heart, that 
however clouds of adversity might darken about 
him for atime, he had still three jewels, which all 
the gold in the world could not buy—his wife, his 
boy, and his girl! 





said Mrs. Reynolds, looking into her husband's face, 





“Why, Ida, my child, what has kept you so 
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long? Eddie’s been home half an hour, and I } Ida; now, shall Ichange my mind and buy a new 

really began to be alarmed at your absence,” ex- } dress and sash for little Ellen Payne?” 

claimed Mrs. Reynolds, as her daughter came in A struggle went over the children’s faces. Ida 

from school, just as the night shadows were loosen- } cried out first : 

ing themselves down through the short December ‘* Twill go without the wax doll, Mamma.”’ 

y- ‘* And I will go without the new sled,’’ bravely 
‘Well, Mother, I didn’t mean to stay so long; } cried Eddie. 

but I stopped to talk with Ellen Payne.” And so they did, and the heart of little Ellen 
** And run the risk of taking cold? ch, daughter !’’ } Payne was made to sing like a Spring robin’s in 

Mrs. Reynolds shook her head. sprouting lilac boughs; and in after years Edward 
Ida came up to her mother and laid her head in and Ida Reynolds used to say, that of all the 

her lap. Her face was flushed with excitement, { Christmases which strang themselves, like flash- 

and the tears swam in her eyes. ing jewels, through the memories of their child- 
‘‘Oh, Mamma, if you could have heard her you { hood, that one, on the which they went without 

any Christmas gifts, was the brightest, the mer- 








would have been so sorry.” 


‘* What was it, my child?” riest ! 
" “Why, you see, I was late this evening, because )} oe 
I etayed behind to put my desk in order, and when } ATTLE MAGGIE AND HER PETS—-THE 
I came out in the dressing-room I heard a deep, BLACK AND WHITE KITTEN. 
quick sob, and looking round in the corner I saw —_ 
Ellen Payne crouched down there, erying as if het™—-—_~__ BY EMILY B. CARROLL. 


heart would break. I went right upto her and } — 
put my arms around her. ‘What is the matter, I wonper if any dear little girl, who=will read 
Ellen?’ I said. She wouldn't tell me for a long ) this story, has as pretty a kitten as Maggie Granger 
time, only she cried the louder; but I begged and } had, Oh, it was such a beautiful little kitten, with 
coaxed her until at last she looked up and said, so | white feet, and such a pretty white face, and such 
sorrowfully, ‘I can’t go to the anniversary, Ida!’ { bright little eyes, and such pretty black spots over 
“«Why? Why not, Ellen?’ its back! Every day, when Maggie got through 
“* Because, you know, we've been poor folks } her lessons, (she was only five years cld, and did 
ever since Father died; and last week the baby | not go to school), she would run into the kitchen, 
was taken sick with the croup, and Mamma had to } with her bright curls dancing, and her round 
spend all the money she'd earned sewing to buy } cheeks as red as May roses, and ery, ‘‘Oh, Mamma ! 
him some medicine, so she can’t get me a new dress. where is Fanny?’’ and then she would call, 
I know I couldn't let the baby die for want of ‘Fanny, Fanny !’’ and the little black and white 
medicine, just for a new dress; but oh, Ida, it § kitten would come running to Maggie, as if it was 
almost breaks my heart to see all the other little } glad to see her; and she would take it in her lap 
girls getting ready to speak and I can't.’ Here { and smooth its soft fur, and tell it howshe loved it, 
Ida completely broke down, and the tears rained ; and how glad she was to see her little kitten again ; 
over her soft cheeks. and then Maggie would take a long string and run 
‘Oh, Ida, I wouldn't be such a girl as to cry, } all over the floor with it, and little Fanny would 
anyhow !"’ and Edward, who had listened eagerly run after it, and sometimes catch the string in her 
to every word which his sister had spoken, rose } white paws and try to bite it with her little teeth ; 
and went hurriedly to the window and hid his face and then Maggie would hold it high up in the air, 
against the pane in a very suspicious manner. } and then little kittie would jump up and almost 
‘*Mamma! Mamma! I want Ellen to go to the ; catch it; but Maggie would hold the string still 
anniversary. I shan’t be happy a bit if she isn’t } higher, and Fanny would jump up so high she 
~ } would turn a somerset in the air, and roll over and 
over, while Maggie's laugh would fill the whole 
; house with music. Then away they would go 
{ again, Maggie holding the string, and kitty trying 

to catch it. 
} Once Maggie made a little pink calico dress 
; and put it on her kitty and told her to behave like 
a lady, but Fanny wouldn't behave like a lady at 
S all, but tried to bite and seratch her dress off; 
and at last she got it off, and walked right out of 
it, and left it lying on the floor. Another time 
Maggie was afraid her kitten’s feet were cold, so 
she got some bits of flannel from her mamma and 


there, too. 

* My dear child, I know what you mean, and I 
would gladly get her a dress, too, but Papa is very 
much troubled, just now, for want of money, and 
I don’t like to take another dollar from his busi- 
ness.’’ 

‘Oh, dear, isn't there any way?’ pleaded softiy 
the voice and face of Ida Reynolds. 

‘Yes, my dear children, there is one way, and 
Ihave just thought of it, but it requires a great 
sacrifice on your part and Eddie's.” 

“Oh, tell us what it is!’ simultaneously cried 
the children. 


4 
¢ 


Last night Papa gave me four dollars for your } made some shoes for Fanny; but Fanny wouldn’t 
Christmas gifts, and with this money I had resolved | wear the shoes, but shook them off her little paws, 
to got a new sled for Eddie, and anew wax doll for { so Maggie had to let her go without any. 
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Little Maggie lived in the country, so she didn’t 
have many little playmates, for the nearest neigh- 
bor was more than a quarter of a mile from Mr. 
Granger's house. Sometimes some of the little 
children would come and spend Saturday afternoon 
with Maggie, and then she would get out her little 
tea set, and her mother would give them some 
cakes and biscuits to set out a nice Jittle tea table, 
and they would gather around it and have a merry 
Maggie had a nice little table her papa had | 

| 





















time. 
made for her, and a pretty little China tea set her 
mamma had given her the Christmas she was four 
years old. She was very careful of her playthings, 
and did not leave them on the floor where they } 
would be trampled on, like some little girls I have 
but whenever she was done playing with 
She loved 















seen ; ? 

them, she put them carefully away. 

dearly to do just as her mamma did, and often 3 

wished to be a woman, so she could wash, and iron, ; 

: and cook, like women did. When her mother ; 
made bread or biscuit, she would give Maggie a } 
little piece of the dough, and Maggie would stand } 
by the table and work the dough just as her mother 
did; and then she would make it into little rolls or 
biscuits, which her mother would bake for her. } 
Maggie had a little iron, too, to iron her doll’s } 
clothes with, and she wanted a little tub to wash } 
them in; but her mamma thought she was not } 
quite old enough for that yet, and would slop her } 
clothes too much. Mrs. Granger took a great deal } 
of pains to learn Maggie how to cut and sew her { 
little dolly’s clothes, and Maggie tried very hard } 
to learn to do things right. She was the only child } 
her parents had. 

Onee Maggie had a dear little brother, with } 

bright blue eyes and golden hair, but the good } 

Father up in heaven took little Willie up there t o} 

Himself, and now Maggie's brother is a bright } 

angel. He was three years older than Maggie, } ; 

and he loved his little sister very dearly. Almost 

the last thing he did was to eall little Maggie to 

come to him. She was only three years old when 
Willie died, and now the violets and green grass 

* had been growing on his grave for nearly two 
years, but Maggie still loved to talk about her 
brother. She was very lonesome sometimes for the 
want of a little playmate, and this was what made 
her love her little kitty so much. Every Monday 
there was a poor widow came to work for Mrs. 
Granger, and she had one little child, a pretty boy, 
near Maggie’s age, that she used to bring with 
her, for she had no one at home to leave him with, 
and he and Maggie had fine times together. He 
was not rough and rude like some boys I have seen, 
and they would play for hours and never quarrel 
about anything. Iam sorry to say I have seen 
even brothers and sisters quarrel very often. I 
know it isa very sad thing to say, but it is true. 
Tommy’s mother was very poor, and his father 

died when he was a baby, so they had to live ina 
poor little house, and his mother had to go out to 
do day’s work, when she could get any to do; and 

















little Tommy loved dearly to be in Mrs. Granger's 
nice, warm kitchen, where he could play with Mag- 
gie, and get such a good breakfast, and dinner, and 
supper, for Mrs. Granger always made them eat 
their suppers before they went home, and often 
gave them a nice loaf of bread or a piece of meat 
to take home with them. 

One Monday morning Tommy’s mother came 
without her little boy, and her eyes were all red 
with crying; and while poor little Maggie looked 
on in wonder, the widow told Mrs. Granger that 
Tommy was very sick, and the doctor said he was 
afraid something ailed his spine, and he would not 
be able to walk for a long time. 

Mrs. Granger was very sorry to hear this, and 
the tears ran down Maggie's round checks, for she 
was a very tonder-hearted little thing, and could 
not bear to see any one in trouble. 

Tommy’s mothor (Mrs. Benson) said one of the 
neighbors had promised to stay with Tommy till 
she could get the washing done, so she went to 
work, but all the time the tears kept coming to her 
eyes, for she loved her little boy, and felt so sorry 
for him. Poor little Maggie, too, cried a great 
doal for Tommy, and her mother told her that sho 
should go to see him the next day and take 
him something nice. She put a gold dollar in 
Mrs. Benson’s hand when she got ready to go home, 
and told her she would see her in the morning 
and do what she could for little Tommy. 

As soon as breakfast was over the next morning 
Mrs. Granger got a basket, and put into it some 
white sugar, some rice and barley, a little pot of 
marmalade, and some freshly baked cakes and bis- 
cuits. Then she told the girl in the kitchen to 
catch her a nice fat chicken to make Tommy some 
good broth. She had been so busy that she did 
not notice how quiet little Maggie had been. Tho 
little girl sat on a low seat by the fire, with her kit- 
ten on her lap, and her pretty face was very 
thoughtful. At last she put her rosy little lips to 
the kitten’s head, and gave it a loving kiss, then 
went to her mamma and said: 

‘* Mamma, can’t I give Tommy my little kitten? 
I know he would love to have it, for it always made 
him laugh so to see it play.”’ 

Mrs. Granger looked down at the eager little 
face lifted to hers, and said. ‘*Why, Maggie, 
what can you do without Fanny? Can you sparo 
her?” 

There were tears in Maggie's eyes, but she said 
finally, ‘‘ Mamma, Tommy is sick, and I know it 
will please him so much, and I guess I can do 
without my little Fanny,’’ she nearly broke down 
here, her little lips quivered, and her voice faltered, 
but she soon went bravely on, “ I can go to see her, 
you know, Mamma.” 

** Do as you please, danghter,’’ said her mother, 
patting her on the head lovingly, and thinking 
what a dear, good little girl she had. 

And then they went to put on their bonnets and 
shawls, and pretty soon they were on their way to 
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Tommy's house, with kitty snugly coiled up ina 
litttle basket on Maggie’s arm. When they got to 
the house, they found Tommy propped up in bed, 
looking very pale and sick, but he was very glad 
to see them, and when Maggie went up to him, and 
said softly : 

‘Tommy, here is little Fanny, I have brought 
her to you to keep for your own,”’ a bright smile lit 
up his face, and he cried out gladly: 

‘Oh, Maggie, dear little Maggie, how good you 
are; oh, how glad I am, and how I love you !”* and 
he tried to put his arm around her neck and kiss 
her, but his back was too weak, so Maggie climbed 
up on the bed, and hugged and kissed him; and 
there the two children sat and played with Fanny, 
who was so glad to get out of the basket she did 
not know what to do with herself, and cut up all 
sorts of funny tricks. 

‘*God bless you, dear,’ said the widow, grate- 
fully, to Maggie, ‘‘ you are a good, kind-hearted 
little girl. You have done Tommy more good than 
all the medicine he has taken. See how pleased 
the dear fellow is?” 

And Maggie—don’t you think, dear little reader, 
that Maggie was happy? Yes, happy as she could 
be, even though she went home without Fanny. 
She knew that she had done right, she knew that 
little sick Tommy had her kitten, and that it had 
made him happy. Little Tommy was sick for more 
than two months, but he is well now, and the kitten 
has grown to be a cat with little kittens of its own, 
and Tommy says as soon as they are big enough 
to leave their mother, Maggie shall have the two 
prettiest ones. Some day I will tell you more about 


Maggie, for she is a little girl I love very dearly, | 


and I want all my little readers to try to be as 
good as she is. 
THE BEECH-NUTTING PARTY. 
BY M. B. STEWART. 

Now be sure and come straight home, Lizzie, 
#0 you can take care of little brother, for I shall 
be very busy this evening.” 

‘* Yes, Mamma—yes, Mamma, I will,” repeated 
the little girl, as she fustened the gate; and little 
Lizzie Brown meant in her heart to obey her 


mother. On she tripped, with alight heart, swing- } 
ing her little tin pail; sometimes stopping to pick 
up a bright leaf from among the withered ones | 
which the Autumn winds had scattered over the { 


walk ; sometimes singing averse of a little song. 


Her heart was as happy as that bright Autumn } 


afternoon looked peaceful. But alas, the tempter 
was very near to Lizzie Brown, as he often comes 
to older hearts. Will she obey her mother and so 
resist the temptation? Let us see. 

A glad shout—a patter of little feet among the 
brown, rustling leaves, and around the corner come 
a dozen of her little playmates. They are going 
**beech-nutting,’’and the cries of ‘Oh Lizzie, 


we are so glad! you are going too !’’ sends a cloud 
over the bright face of Lizzie Brown. 

‘*Come along,”’ says one, “ your Mother wont 
scold.” 

‘* She’ll never know it,’’ cries another. 

Take care, little Carrie, and Lizzie, and all of 
you, God knows it, and that is enough! 

‘* We'll come around by Mr. White’s before dark, 
} and then you can do your errand,’’ breaks in a 
; third ; and several eager little voices cry, ‘‘ Come 
{ on, come on, we wont wait.’’ 

And, dear little children, Lizzie forgot her 
mother’s last words—forgot that God saw her, and 
went to the woods! No one was gayer than she ; 
) her laugh rang out the loudest of the merry little 
company ; and no one found the nuts hidden away 
under the brown leaves so fast as Lizzie. But I 
fear she had not a happy heart. She must have 
thought how her mother would go to the door, 
again and again, to watch for her coming, and 
how her baby brother would ery for ‘‘ Sister Liz- 
zie.” And the thought of how grieved her dear, 
patient ‘‘Mamma” would look when she found 
how naughty her little girl had been, must have 
made her sad. 

Ah, little children, you will always find that 
you can’t enjoy those pleasures which your disobe- 
dience has brought you. They will cease to be 
pleasures while the thought of your wrong-doing is 
haunting you. 

Little Lizzie must have thought, also, as she 
looked up to the blue sky, through the thick leaves, 
that God and His holy angels saw her and were 
grieved at her disobedience ; but poor little girl, 
she never told any one what she thought. Her 
companions had gone a little way further into the 
woods, when they heard a crash and a scream ; 
and running in the direction of the sound, they 
found little Lizzie lying on the ground, her pail of 
nuts upset, and her head under a decayed branch 
of a tree. Shocked and terrified, they left her 
alone in the woods, and ran home to tell the dread- 
ful news. 

When Mrs. Brown, poor Lizzie’s mother, reached 
the place where the accident occurred, some men 
had just lifted the branch, and were starting to 
carry little Lizzie home. The blood was flowing 
} fast from her bruised head, and she did not know 
} what they said to her. And when they laid her on 
) the lounge in her home, and the physician was 
) called, Lizzie Brown had no more need of earthly 
{ help—she was dead! She would never speak 
again. Lizzie Brown was dead! 

{ Little children, you for whom this story was 
! written, whose eyes are full of tears as ‘‘ Mamma’”’ 
reads it from the ‘‘ Home Magazine,’’ I want you 
to remember this: ‘‘ Always obey your Mother.’’ 
One act of disobedience may seem to be a very 
little thing; but there may come a time when the 
crimson Autumn leaves will cover your mother’s 
} grave, and you would give a world, were it yours, 

) for one word—one look of love fromher. Oh, then, 
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how will the memory of your disobedience sting 
like a serpent! You may not share the mournful 
fate of Lizzie Brown, but in the bitter remorse, in 
the fruitless tears and repentance, too late, it may 
be, to receive forgiveness from your mother, who 
is gone from earth forever, oh, we may safely say, 
in these you will be punished. And each time I 
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meet Lizzie Brown's black-eyed sister, Mattie, 
whose face is so much like the dead, each time I 
hear the ripe nuts dropping in the quiet woods, I 
long to say to each little boy and girl, Little 
children, obey your mother ! 

Warsaw, N. Y. 
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MoTueEers’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUNISHING 





CHILDREN. 


[In Abbott's ‘‘ Mother at Home,’’ published by } 
the Harpers, are some well stated truths and illus- ; 
trative incidents, bearing upon the subject of pun- } 
ishing children, which we copy, and commend to } 
all parents. } i 

Children are often very unjustly punished, § 
Things which are really wrong are sometimes } 
overlooked, and at others punishment is inflicted ; 
on account of some accident, when the child is en- § 
tirely innocent of any intentional wrong. Such a? 
course of procedure not only destroys, in the mind § 
of the child, the distinction between accident and } 
crime, but is in itself absolutely iniquitous, The ; 
parent possesses all power, and she may act as a re- { 
lentless tyrant, while the child can have no redress. 2 
There is no oppression more cruel than that often ¢ 
thus exercised by passionate parents over their { 
children. 

It is very frequently the case that a mother, § 
who does not intend to be guilty of injustice, neg- } 
lects to make a proper distinction between faults { 
and accidents. Achild is playing about the room, $§ 
and accidentally tears its clothes, or breaks a win- { 
dow with the ball which it is allowed to play with 
upon the floor, The mother, vexed with the 
trouble which the accident will cause her, hastily 
punishes the child. Achild may indeed be care- } 
less, and so criminally careless as to deserve 
punishment. But im that case, the punishment 
ought to be inflicted in such a manner as to show 
very clearly that it was the carelessness and not 
the accident that incurred it. To punish an acei- 
dent isa great injustice; it is an injustice, how- 
ever, that is far more extensively practiced than is 
generally imagined. In facet, perhaps the most 
common cause of unjust punishment, is confound- 
ing the accidental consequences of an act with the 
real guilt which a child incurred while performing 
that act. } 

Parents are very prone to punish carelessness in > 
their children, when it leads to any evil conse- 3 
quences, and to overlook it when it is harmless in 5 


A girl, for instance, is placed in charge 
of an infant. She leaves it and goes away a mo- 
ment to play. The mother sees that she has gone, 
and calls her back, ouly chiding her for her neglect 
of duty, because no harm was done. If the infant 
had fallen down and been hurt, the girl would have 
been punished, 

We are all too much inclined to estimate guilt 
A child, for example, who has 


its results. 


by consequences. 


¢ been permitted to climb upon the chairs, and take 
things from the table, accidentally pushes off some 


valuable article. The mother punishes him se 
verely. Now, where did ¢his child do wrong? His 
mother had not taught him that he must not 
climb up to the table. Of course, in the act of 
climbing there was no disobedience, and the child 
could not have been conscious, while doing it, that 
he was doing anything improper. If merely a 
book had fallen, probably no notice would have 
been taken of the case. But the simple fact that 
one article fell instead of another, cannot alter the 
nature of the offence. If it had been the most 
valuable watch which had fallen, and thus had 
been entirely ruined, if it had occurred purely 
through accident, the child deserves no punish- 
ment. 

Perhaps some one says, there is no need of ar- 
guing a point which is so clear. Butis it not clear 
that such acts of injustice are very frequent? And 
is not almost every mother conscious that she is 
not sufficiently guarded upon this point? A mother 
must have great control over her own feelings—a 
calmness and composure of spirit not easily dis- 
turbed—or she will be occasionally provoked to 
acts of injustice by the misfortunes of which her 
children are the innocent cause. 

Does any one ask what should be done in such 
cases as the one referred to? The answer is plain, 
Children ought to be taught not to do what will 
expose property to injury; and then, if they do 
what is thus prohibited, consider them guilty, 
whether injury results or not. If the child, in the 
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above named case, had been so taught, this would | 
have been an act of direct disobedience. And a 


faithful mother would probably pursue some such 
course as this. Without any manifestation of anger, 
she would calmly and seriously say to her son, 


‘* My son, I have often told you that you must | 
not climb upon the table. You have disobeyed | 


me » 


‘** But, Mother,” says the son, ‘‘ I did not mean } 


to do any harm.’ 

‘*T presume you did not, my son; I donot mean 
to accuse you of doing harm, but of having dis- 
obeyed me. The injury was accidental, and you 


are not accountable for it; but the disobedience | 


was deliberate, and very wrong. Iam very sorry 

to punish you, but I must doit. It is my duty.” 
She would then punish him, either by the inflic- 

tion of pain, or by depriving him, for a time, of 


some of his usual privileges or enjoyments. The | 


punishment, however, would be inflicted for the 


disobedience, and not for the accident which at- } 
tended the disobedience. The child could not but } 


feel that he was justly condemned. 


But the question still remains, what is to be {| 


done, upon the original supposition that the child 
had never been taught that it was wrong to climb 
upon the table, or to throw his ball about the 
room? In that case the mother has, manifestly, 
no right even to censure the child. The fault is 
hers, in not having previously taught him the im- 
propriety of such conduét. All that she can now 
do, is to improve the opportunity which the occa- 
sion presents, to show him the danger of such 
amusements, and forbid them in future. 

If the child be very young, the mother will find 
it necessary occasionally to allude to the accident 


and to the rule which she had been led to establish | 


by the occurrence of it, that the lesson may be im- 
pressed upon the mind of the child. If she were 
not to do this, the occurrence might soon pass from 
his memory, and in a few days he might again, 
through entire forgetfulness, be engaged in his for- 
bidden sports. 

Allowance must also be made for the ignorance 
of achild. You have, perhaps, a little daughter, 
eighteen months old, who often amuses herself in 
tearing to pieces some old newspaper which you 
give her. It is, to her, quite an interesting experi- 
ment, Some day you happen to have your atten- 
tion particularly occupied for a length of time, 
and at last, on raising your eyes to see what keeps 
her so quiet upon the floor, you find that she has a 
very valuable book in her hand, which she has 
almost entirely ruined ; and your first impulse is to 
punish her, or, at least, severely to reprove her 
for the injury. But has she really been doing any- 
thing deserving of punishment or censure? Cer- 
tainly not. How can she know that it is proper for 
her to tear one piece of paper, but wrong for her 
to tear another? She has been as innocently em- 
ployed as she ever was inher life. The only proper 
thing to be done, in such a case, is to endeavor to 





! teach the child that a 400k must be handled with 
} care, and must not be torn. But how can she be 
taught this without punishing her? She may be 
taught by the serious tone of your voice, and the 
} sad expression of your countenance, that she has 
{ been doing something which you regret. In this 
| way she may be easily tuught the difference be- 
tween a book and a newspaper. 

A little boy, about two years of age, was in the 
habit of amusing himself by scribbling upon paper 
with a pencil. The father came into the room one 
) day, and found that the little fellow had exceedingly 
defaced a new book. The marks of his pencil were 
all over it. Perfectly unconscious of the mischief 


{ 
} which he was doing, the child continued his em- 
ployment as the futher entered. In many cases, 
{ the parent, in irritation, would have roughly taken 
) the book away, and inflicted a severe blow upon 
} the cheek of the child. I thought I perceived that 
} this was the first emotion in the mind of this 
} parent, though he was of an unusually calm and 
} collected spirit. If it was, however, he imme- 
diately saw its impropriety ; for, approaching bis 
| child, he said, in @ perfectly mild and pleasant 
, tone, 

‘Oh, my son! my son! you are spoiling the 

| book.”’ 

The child looked up in amazement. 

{ ‘Thatis a book, my son; you must not write 
i upon that. See here,’ turning over the leaves, 
** you will spoil Father's book. Here is some paper 
for you. You may write upon this, but you must 
never write in the book."’ 

The father then took the book, injured as it was, 
; and laid it aside, without any exhibition of excited 
feeling. Now, how manifestly is this the proper 
} course to pursue, in such a case; and yet how few 
} children are there who, in such circumstances, 
would have escaped undeserved punishment, 

These illustrations are sufficient to show the im- 
portance of making allowance for ignorance, and 
for accidents. And they also show how frequently 
children suffer, when they are not to blame. Ifa 
child is punished when innocent, as well as when 
guilty, the distinction between right and wrong is 
obliterated from his mind, Hence it becomes an 
important rale in family government, never to 
punish the child unless he has intentionally and 
knowingly done wrong. 

A Worp to tue Over-Sensitive.—aA. strikes 
me with a sword and inflicts a wound. Suppose, 
instead of binding up the wound, I am showing it 
to everybody ; and after it has been bound up, I 
um taking off the bandage continually, and ex- 
amining the depth of the wound; is there a person 
who would not call mea fool? Now, such a fool is 
he who, by dwelling upon little injuries and in- 
sults, or provocations, causes them to agitate or 
inflame the mind. How much better were it to 
put a handage over the wound, and never look at 
( it again. 
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Mevtrep Burrer.—This simple luxury, owing | 


to ignorance or carelessness in making, is often 
anything rather than a luxury. First, be partien- 
lar to have anexceedingly clean saucepan. Put into 
it in the proportions of a small teacupful of water, 
two ounces of butter, and a large teaspoonful of 
flour. The flour should be mixed smoothly with 
the cold liquid before it is put near the fire, and if 
the mixture is left to stand an hour before melting, 
so much the better; but it must not be put ear 
the fire until it is really to be melted. When once 
upon the fire keep it stirred, or move it by, ocea- 
sionally shaking the saucepan; but use the utmost 
caution to stir or shake it, so that the liquid 
should always go round in the saucepan in the same 
way. If it sometimes moves to the right and then 
to the left, it will be oiled, and then the best thing 
to do is to throw it away. A little cream, or good 
milk, may be used instead of part of the water, 
and will be found an improvement. 





To Wasu Lace or Bronpe.—Valuable lace, 
or French blonde, may be washed with care, to 
look as well as new. Thread lace should be care- 
fully taken off from any article to which it has 
been sewed ; but blonde may be left attached to 
the quilling net. The lace must be wound round 
a smooth roller, ora common wine bottle, filled with 
water, and covered with clean linen. This bottle 
should be placed upright, in a strong, cold lather 
of white soap and water, where it must remain on 
a@ warm hearth for a day or two, till all the dirt is 
drawn out of the lace, renewing the lather every 
day. When quite clean, it must be partly dried in 
the sun, upon the bottle, then taken off and pinned 
out carefully upon a pillow, using a separate pin 
for every point or scollop. Let it remain till per- 
fectly dry, when it may be unpinned and put away. 
It must not be starched or ironed. 





To Prevent Caypren’s CiotHes TAKING 
Firre.—So many lamentable accidents, with loss 
of life, occurring from fire, we remind our readers 
that, for the preservation of children from that 
calamity, their clothes, after washing, should be 
rinsed in water, in which a small quantity of salt- 
petre (nitre) has been dissolved. This improves 
the appearance, and renders linen and cotton gar- 
ments proof against blaze. The same plan should 
be adopted with window and bed curtains. 

Sponcr Biscurts.—Beat a dozen eggs until per- 
fectly light, and add a pound and a half of pow- 
dered sugar, whist it until it bubbles, and then 
add one pound of sifted flour, and the grated rind 
of two lemons. Put in little tin moulds, sift a 
little sugar over them, and bake one hour. 
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Bomwep or Sreamep InpraAn Puppine.—One 
> and a half pints of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
; salt, two teaspoonsful of saleratus, one egg, a little 
$ flour, and Indian meal enough to make it as stiff 
$asacommon Johnny cake. Boil it in a closely- 
covered-pail or pudding dish, never allowing the 
water to come more than half way up the side. It 
is best to wash a small stone, or half a brick, and 
place it in your kettle, to rest the pudding dish 
upon. Boil two hours. To be eaten with wine 
sauce, or syrup, or cream and sugar, as you may 
prefer. This is much superior to ordinary boiled 
pudding, because it is always light and tender, and 
it is less trouble to make than any other we ever 
tried. 


PPP el 


How to Eat an Eao.—There is an old saying, 
taken from the Italian, ‘‘ Teach your grandmother 
to suck eggs.’’ This appears an unnecessary piece 
of information, as people do not suck eggs as they 
do oranges ; but as we believe there are few who 
know how to eat one properly, we shall give the 
secret. By the usual mode of introducing the 
salt, it will not mix or incorporate with the egg; 
the result is, you either get a quantity of salt 
without egg, or egg without salt. Put in a drop 
or two of water, tea, coffee, or other liquid you 
may have on the table at the time, then add the 
salt, and stir. The result-+is fur more agreeable, 
and the drop of liquid is not tasted. 





To Maxe Homony Brean.—The homony hav- 
ing been properly soaked, drain off the water,and 
add of fresh water seven and a half pints for each 
pound and a half of homony, as weighed before 
soaking. Let this simmer for four hours—if boiled 
rapidly it will become hard and never swell—the 
homony will then be fit for stirabout or bread. 
For bread, mix it gradually with the flour, making 
the dough in the ordinary way, and adding yeast 
in rather more than the usual proportion. This 
bread will keep moist and good for a longer time 
than if made entirely of wheaten flour. 





Sattine A Streak.—A correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker says :—‘‘In a late number I 
noticed a recipe for cooking beefsteak, which 
would have been very good had the salt been left 
out while cooking, for it injures it materially to 
salt while broiling or frying. A very little may 
be sprinkled over it when taken from the fire, or a 
piece of butter will often season it enough for most 


people.’’ 





To Frower Burns at any Season In Tarer 
Weexs.—Take a flower-pot half fullof quicklime, 
fill up with good earth, plant the bulb, and keep 
the earth damp. 
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HOPEFUL. 





Mvcu has been said and written upon this sub- 
ject, still it is not generally well understood. That 
the pores of the skin were designed as outlets of 
much waste, or acrid matter, we have abundant 
evidence. The interruption of the natural action 
of the pores, produces disease, suffering and dis- 
quietude ; while the promotion of their natural 
action confers health, peace, and serenity in pro- 
portion to their co-operation with other healtbfal 
laws. Looking understandingly at the architec- 





ture of the human body, we may discover the wis- 
dom and kindness of the Architect. Accidents ex- 
cepted, what healthful serenity of mind and body 
might be enjoyed, did all practically understand the 
laws of their being. 

As the countless pores of the skin are one of the 
agents for promoting healthful serenity, how im- 
portant is the promotion of their action by proper 
cleanliness, proper exercise, proper rest and sleep. 
When to bathe, and how to bathe so as to keep the | 
whole surface of the body clean, the pores all free | 
and active, is the object of this article. Some tell } 
us to bathe every morning, upon rising, in cold wa- } 
ter; but with many this is wholly impracticable, 
and highly injurious. To people of strong muscu- 
lar or fleshy systems, who are active in their 
habits, a cold bath followed by much friction, and 
active exercise in the air immediately after dress- 
ing, is often beneficial in warm weather, or when 
much unnatural heat of the system is experienced. 

But invalids, lean or sedentary persons, can sel- 
dom take a cold bath with advantage, except when 
the system is suffering with high fever; then a 
bath is beneficial in allaying the unnatural heat 
of the system; cold water allays unnatural heat, 
but when and where this does not exist, it is not 
necessary as a general bath. It is not the coldness 
of the water, but its softness and purity, and the 
friction of rubbing, that cleanses the pores from the 
acrid matter already thrown out. 

It is not always convenient for all people to bathe 
in the morning, unless they take a cold bath, but 
those who bathe in cold water, should not take it 
directly from the cistern, or break the ice to get it, 
as some have done. Let the water be brought into 
the room over night, and kept as warm as may be ; 
use much friction with the dry napkin, after the bath; 


One beth daily, is sufficient to keep the skin 
clean where it is not exposed to dust, as the face, 
neck, hands, feet, &e. 

For invalids and others, who cannot exercise 
much, it is better to take a bath two or three hours 
after breakfast, and always a warm or tepid bath, 
except in high fever. The systems of people who 
exercise little, will not react healthfully after 
‘a bath, unless the water is werm, and the bath 
followed by much friction with the dry towel. 

All people should bathe in warm rooms, except 
in warm weather, and should never bathe under 
two hours after eating. Butit is usually safe to 
bathe a short time previous to eating. When a 
person is exceedingly fatigued, overheated, or 
sweating profusely, it is usually better to omit the 
bath till rest is taken. 

With most persons, the warm or tepid bath pro- 
daces more permanent good than a cold one. A 
washdish, holding one or two quarts of water, is 
often the most convenient for cleaning the surface 
of the body, and with plenty pure, soft, warm wa- 
ter, answers the purpose very well. 

First wash the face and neck, and wipe them dry, 
then the arms, and wipe them dry, and so con- 
tinue till the whole person is cleansed. For wash- 
ing, a sponge has been recommended by some, but 
a piece of crash-towel a foot or more square is 
much better. 

The water should be soft, free from odor or im- 
purities, and a little clean soap added to it, when 
the baths are not taken daily, or when the person 
is exposed to dust, or in the habit of eating meats, 
grease, using tobacco, taking medicines &c. 

Some persons are in the habit of taking their 
baths immediately before retiring, and when the 
individual has eaten an early and light supper, is 
not excessively fatigued or overheated, may be 
done with safety, if the room in which the indi- 
vidual sleeps has sufficient means for admitting a 
supply of fresh air during the night. 

All rooms ought to be well aired after a bath has 
been taken in them; for the odoriferous particles 
emanating from the pores during a bath, renders 
the air of the room offensive and injurious to 


breathe. 
Infants and children, who are restless and feeble, 








bathe as quick as possible, dress, throw open the 
windows of the bath-room, remove the wash-water, 
and if your occupation does not call you into a 
warm room to exercise, put on an extra garment, 
go out into the air and exercise vigorously until 
the system glows with warmth, and the mind with 
vivacity. Always while out in pure air, breathe 
deeply and fully as possible, 


{ may be highly benefitted by being placed in a 
{ small, high tub of soft tepid water, rubbed well 
{ with the hand or a cloth, wiped dry, and placed 
} immediately in bed. All children while cutting 
teeth would have the irritation and sufferings of 
} this period greatly lessened, if fed on a cooling, 
unstimulating diet of ripe fruits and bread, and 
$ bathed in the manner above mentioned every night. 
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BY GENIO C. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE, 

Visitine Dress or a Youne Moraer.— Black 
cloth or velvet cloak cut drooping on the back, 
with wings covering the arms, and pointed lappets 
orends at front. The body is cut to fit to the 
shoulders, and down-pointed to the waist, front and 
back; and the ample cloak is gathered to this 
body, when the seam is disguised by a wide row of 
passementerie, from the lower edge of which de- 
pends arich silk or satin founce—the bottom and 
lappets in front are edged in the same way. The 
front is closed with silk braided holes or buttons, 
known as agraffes, or bradendourgs. If the cloak 
is made of velvet or broadcloth, it is lined with 
satin; but if of double-surfaced beaver, it is not 


lined. This is the latest style of cloak ; itis called 
the Emitig. All the new cloaks partake of this 
genre, fitting about the shoulders, and nicely 


trimmed round the shoulders to points in front 
and on the back. Even those with jockey sleeves— 
avery pretty and convenient style—have the same 
effect as the Emilie, except being cut more scant, 
with sleeves instead of wings; but this style is pre- 
ferred, because of its amplitude, and rich fall, and 
comfort, without deranging the dress. 

The latest style of manteau, by Jules David, is 
a brown circular, with pointed front and back, and 
only covering the hips at the side, sewed to a body, 
or body-filling cape, like the Emilie, and called a 
Shawl-Burnous. It is of brown double-surfaced 
beaver. Plain mantilas for demoitselles and for 
shopping, are cut in the drooping-pointed circular 
or durnous form, and trimmed over the seam round 
the shoulders, and on the edges, with a box-plaited 
band of the same cloth, two inches wide, with 
pinked edges. Clouks are without collars, because 
a lace collar is more becoming over the cloak, un- 
less the weather be too severely cold, when a fur 
cape or Victorine, with sable cuffs, are desirable. 

Rose —The dress of the mother is striped taffe- 
tas, or striped silk and moire-antique, or striped 
reps silk, and high in the body, pointed waist be- 
fore and behind, and tasseled buttons up to the 
breast, or bradenbourgs across it. The sleeves are 
trimmed in keeping with the breast; the cut being 
pagoda, with one puff at the head, but the skirt is 
entirely plain. Toffetas pekine, of stripes of black 
on black, is the cream of the cream for this style of 
robe. Dresses are woven and made more plainly than 
Jast year, except the unsurpassable robes des chambres 
of flannel and cashmere; magnificent is the word 
descriptive of these gems of the weaver's fancy. 

Bonnet.—Of white velvet eping/e, trimmed on 
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renner. 


SCOTT, OF NEW YORK, 


the border with ruches of blonde at the cheeks, 
and a row of lace over the forehead. Young ladies 
are beginning to wear small bonnets again, fitting 
the head closely, and approaching the ears, from 
whence the border runs nearly straight over the 
middle of the summit, fitting the head at the top, 
and flaring very much at the ears. Gay-colored 
velvet trimmings, such as large crimson and scarlet 
leaves, and large red berries, are quite the rage for 
street wear, while tufts of white feathers, or one 
large white feather entirely encircling the crown, 
is the trimming for silks and fine straws for full 
dress wear, not forgetting the essential of white 
pointed lace for edgings to funchous, ribbons &e. 

Full dress bonnets are made with square crowns, 
and the favorite colors are white, pink, and green, of 
the emerald and azoff shades, of velvet, crape, and 
velvet epingle. 
crape chous of the same material, set like a cowl- 
flower on the side of the crown or passe, while 
the crown is surrounded from the passe to the top 
with a width of plaited crape, while a fall of white 
lace nearly covers the curtain, and a half veil of 
the same kind of lace falJs back over the border. 
The ornamental trimmings encircle the hat be- 
tween the crown and the border. Strings are 
either entirely plain and rather wide, or each 
string is edged with a very narrow ribbou gathered 
or plaited the whole length of one side. 

Costume or tue LitrLe Girt.—Robe of pop- 
lin de laine, grey cinder, trimmed with Scotch pop- 
lin; two bands up each side of the skirt, enlivened 
with a row of tassels up High neck, 
demi decollete. Scottish drete/les over the shoulders. 
Sleeves open on the inseam, bound witha bias of tar- 
like the front 


Crapes are often trimmed with 


between. 


tan, with little tassels down the side, 
of the body at waist. Gui; of white muslin. 
Hat of white satin pigue, ornamented with Scotch 
velvet white strings ; straw colored kid gloves; 
boots of satin francais. White muslin sleeves. 
broidered pantaletts. 

Dress or tae Littte Bor.—Blouse of grey 
poplin or cashmerette, trimmed with black velvet, 
even to the black velvet drete//es and belt. Pagoda 
sleeves in keeping. Cap of black velvet, with 
green cock feathers. Collar and sleeves embroi- 
dered. Pantaloons of neansout with little tucks. 
Scottish stockings of blue or green, and white. 
Black kid lace-boots. 

GENERAL OBSERVATICNS ON THE FASHIONS 

Would be superfluous, as there is no change in 
goods or make since last month, except that which 
The set of fashions 


ure 


lace 


Em- 


is contained in the foregoing. 


the outside with white ribbon and lace, and under ; for Mid-Winter will be given in the next number. 
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RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHTS. 





WELL 


DOING. 


Tue things pertaining toaman, over which he has 
entire control, are his actions; and in his efforts to 
overcome the evil of his nature, both hereditary 
and acquired, he must begin here. Meditation, 
desiring after a good life, prayer, even faith, are 
of no avail whatever, unless he compel himself to 
refrain from evil actions. ‘‘ Cease to do evil,’ 
goes before learning ‘‘ to do well.” 

All good affections are the gift of God. No man 
can acquire them. They do not originate in the 
heart ; but flow in when we open the door. But 
how is the door to be opened? Who holds the 
key? The key is in your hand, reader, and in 
mine. We open the door when we compel our- 
selves to abstain from evil actions, because they 
are evil, or compel ourselves to do right actions, be- 
cause they are right. If we shun evil as sin, 
the Lord will remove from our hearts the concupi- 
cences of evil, and fill them with a Heavenly love 
of doing good. 

In natural and worldly affairs, the actions of a 


man give the measure of his success. If he only } 


desires, plans and schemes, he makes no progress ; 
acquires no earthly treasure. He must act wisely 
as well as think wisely, and only in the degree that 
he acts wisely does he advance in the way of pros- 
perity. 

And the same law holds good in spiritual affairs ; 
the law of progress by action. There must be 
well-doing, or there can be no well-being. The 
evil of life in its most ultimate form must cease be- 


fore the door of entrance for good affections can be } 


opened; and then, that these may flow down, and 
rule the man from internals to externals, he must 
prepare the way by orderly, just, and pure actions. 
He must first keep the commandments in their 
lowest natural signification, before he can keep 
them in his heart. He must quit dishonorable 
practices before the Lord can take from him the 
desire to steal. He must stay his hand from mur- 
der, before the spirit of murder can be removed 
from his heart. He must put a bridle on his pas- 
sions before lust can be taken away. 

It is all in vain that we lift our eyes to the be- 
atific mountains, and long to breathe in their purer 
atmospheres. We will never gain them unless we 


walk patiently onward and upward by the ways of $ 
right action. It is all in vain that our desires go ¢ 


out in longings after Heavenly perfection ; we can- 
not know the blessing of celestial love in the heart, 
unless we begin by doing right. And just in the 
degree that we purify our actions, with the end of 
receiving Heavenly life, will that life begin. 
“This do, and ye shall live.” Not think, 


F desire, believe. No, that is not the way; ye must 
do. 

And is not this making the way to Heaven plain 
for all who desire to walk Heavenward? We are 
not required to feed right toward our neighbor, in 
the beginning, for where the heart is full of self- 
love, that were impossible ; we are only required 
to do right; and in the plane of action every man 
isheldin freedom. If we are yet so selfish and 
evil that we have no impulse to do neighborly good, 
there is yet a lower starting point—we can refrain 
from doing him evil, from wronging him in business, 
orin his character. And if we do thus refrain 
from evil, because itis sin in the sight of God— 
thus from a religious motive—we will surely rise 
into a love of doing what is good; thus, into Hea- 
venly life. 


a 
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T. 8. A. 
If we would indeed see God, we must leave our 
vain efforts to magnify to infinity the ideas we 
} already have, and seek that purity of heart which 
is ‘‘ blessed,’’ because it reflects His image without 
distortion. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.”’ 


arene eens 





“The kingdom of Heaven is a kingdom of 
uses.’’ The highest aim of all true religion, there- 
fore, is to fit men for usefulness to each other. 
There have been religious enthusiasts, rhapsodists, 
devotees, but the world is discovering that their 
religion consists of sentimentalities, which are but 
a species of refined selfishness. 





Tne harmony and happiness of life, in man or 
woman, consists in finding in our vocations the 
employment of our highest faculties, and of as 
many of them as can be brought inte action. 
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This, then, is the office of the real priests of God, 
whether found on thrones or in council chambers, 
in pulpits or professors’ chairs, or merely at 
writing tables; to render more truly humane the 
human race around them. Whether for their 
reward thorns shall grow for them on earth, or 
palms in Heaven, need concern them little. 
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In the morning ask thyself what thou hast to do, 
‘andin the evening ask thyself what thou hast 
¢ done. 





No self-derived power can guide our judgment. 
We must look to the wisdom that cometh from 


j above. 
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Poems ny Rev. T. Hempsteap. New York: M. 

W. Dodd. 

A volume of thoughtful, earnest, tender poetry. 
We copy a specimen that commends itself to all 
hearts : 

SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 
When evening through the silent room 
Creeps with her pensive weight of gloom, 
And lamps are lighted in the hall, 

And shadows dance from wall to wall, 
Our little one, with curious eyes, 
With look half joy and half surprise, 
Pursues the phantoms as they chase 
Each other in their airy race. 


Strange, goblin-shaped, fantastic things, 
Grim vampires with broad, iron wings, 
Ghosts of unhappy men that go 

To prison in the realms below, 

Huge ghouls, and wolves with famine gaunt, 
And ships with their tall masts aslant 

In the blue ice that rims the shore 

Of Greenland or wild Labrador. 


As each dark, unsubstantial shape 

Tries some life-breathing form to ape, 
She seems to think all things that please 
The eye, her little hands may seize. 

She never has been taught to know 
How much of human life is show, 

Nor what the difference may be 

*Twixt substances and reality. 


Upon her head the lamp-beams fall 
Shoot past, and tremble on the wall, 
And there an ebon image stands, 
Sculptured in air by airy hands. 

Joy thrills her frame,—her baby laugh 
Comes like the laugh of rills that quaff 
The life of the wild hills, then flee 

In silver chariots to the sea. 


Forward she leans with eager eyes, 
In which a world of wonder lies, 
Her tender hands are stretched to clasp 
The phantom that eludes her grasp 
But she is not alone,—the eyes 
On which the film of seventy lies, 
Pursue the shadows here and there, 
And hands are stretched to clasp—the air! 
A Lire ror A Lire. By the author of ‘‘ John 


Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘‘ Olive,’’ ‘* The Ogilvies,’”’ 
&e., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have from the publishers a neatly bound 
volume of this latest of Miss Muloch’s novels, uni- 
form with their recent edition of John Halifax, 
Gentleman. 
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Tue Giory or tae Hovse or Israer; or, The 
Hebrew’s Pilgrimage to the Holy City. Com- 
prising a Picture of Judaism in the century 
which preceded the advent of our Saviour. By 
Frederick Strauss. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

The plan of this book, as given by the author, is 
the following :—‘‘ A young Jew, who had been 
enamored of the prevailing Grecian philosophy, 
has returned to the observance of the law of his 
fathers, at one of those important crises in life 
which decide the character of succeeding periods. 
Bent on the fulfillment of the law, which he be- 
lieves it impossible to accomplish anywhere but in 
the place where the altar of Jehovah is fixed, he 
makes a journey from Alexandria, where he had 
been brought up, accompanied by his uncle, to Je- 
rusalem, in the Spring of the year 109, before the 
birth of Christ; remains there during the half 
year which includes the principal religious festi- 
vals; becomes a priest; enters into the married 
state; and, by the guidance of Providence, and 
varied experience, attains to the conviction that 
peace of mind is only to be found in believing in 
Hfim who has been promised for the consolation of 
Israel,’ A living picture of the Jewish people at 
the time, with their manners, customs, laws, and 
opinions, is attempted to be drawn in this imagined 
personal history. The narrative given first ap- 
peared in the German language, from which it was 
translated and published in London, where, under 
the title of ‘‘ Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem ” 
It attracted much attention. All who feel inter- 
ested in an historic fiction of the age and nation 
included in this one, will find in the glowing pages 
now offered an intellectual treat of no ordinary 
character. 

Tue Srupent’s Heme. A History of England, 
from the earliest times to the Revolution, in 
1688. By David Hume. Abridged. Incorpo- 
rating the Corrections and Researches of Recent 
Historians, and continued down to the year 
1858. Illustrated by Engravings on wood. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume is designed to supply a long-ac- 
knowledged want in school and college literature— 
a student's history of England, of moderate size, 
free from sectarian and party prejudice. The work 
seems to have been skilfully executed, and cannot 
fail to be well received. 


Smootn Stones, TAKEN FROM ANCIENT Brooks. 
By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon 
§& Company. 

This is not an original work, but ‘a collection 
of sentences, illustrations, and quaint sayings, 
from the works of that renowned Puritan, Thos- 
Brooks.”’ It is made up of short paragraphs, ex- 
pressing Christian faith, hope, and patience. 
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Tar Pauace or tae Great Kine; or, The 


Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God.  Illus- 


trated in the Multiplicity and Variety of his 


works. By Rev. Hollis Read, author of ‘* God 
in History,’’ ‘‘ India and her People,” &c. New 
York: C. Serisner. 


Orn 


— 
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Harry Lee; or, Hope ror tae Poor. With 
Eight Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
rye 

A story in which the author takes one of the 


) little homeless, outcast boys of New York, who 


may be found at night by hundreds, ‘‘ wandering 


The author of this highly interesting volume } through the streets, or sleeping in any dark place 


says ;—‘‘ It is the result of long and careful inves- 
tigation—a patient collection of facts from a great 
variety of sources—an attempt so to combine 
amusement and instruction, the useful and the en- 
tertaining, as to challenge the lovers of fiction to 
the field of facts, as not the less marvellous. He 
believes he has collected within a tangible com- 
pass an amount of varied and interesting knowledge 
on the subjects treated, which will spare the reader 
the trouble and expense of searching through more 
libraries and books than are likely to fall in his 
way.” Facts in the three kingdoms of Nature 
are presented in such a way asto chain the atten- 
tion and to instruct the mind at the same time, and 
to show the wonderful design of the Great Creator. 
The universe of matter, and the universe of mind, 
are also made to yield their testimony to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. The book is one 
that cannot fail to be read with deep interest. 


A New Dicrionary or QUOTATIONS FROM THE 
Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. Trans- 
lated into English, and occasionally accompanied 
with Illustrations, Historical, Poetical, and 
Anecdotical, with an extensive Index referring 
to every important word. By the author of 
* Live and Learn,” &c., &. From the last 
London edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


The typography and paper—the latter a delicate 


cream color—of this volume, are highly creditable | 


to the publishers. 
its intrinsic excellence. 
stricted himself to purely classical quotations, but 
has freely incorporated isolated words, expressions 
in frequent use, but imperfectly understood, and 
terms which have wandered far from their original 
import. A complete and voluminous index is 
given, by the aid of which a passage may readily 
be found, where only two or three words of a quo- 
tation are remembered. To every one who reads 
or mingles in intelligent society, this “New Dic- 
tionary of Quotations *’ will be found a convenient 
reference-book to answer many queries as to the 
meaning of foreign words or sentences, which have 
found their way into our literature. 


The book commends itself by 


Tur Apventvres or Mr. Verpvant Green. By 
Cuthbert Bede, B. A. Three volumes in one, 
with nearly three hundred humorous I!lustrations 
by the author. New York: Rudd § Carleton. 


A book of humorous adventures in the life of a 
college student, which we have not read, but of 
which Mr. James Blackwood, the London pub- 
lisher, has sold nearly ninety thousand. So it must 
have in it a full measure of fun, anecdote, and 
laughable adventure. 


The author has not re- } 


; 








| 
| 








? picting mental emotions. 


discoverable, be it an ash-barrel, coal-box, hay- 
barge, cellar-way, open stair-case, or even upon 
the sidewalk where heat escapes from steam boilers 
beneath the pavement,’’ and traces his history, to 
show that there is hope for the young. The story 
was originally written for the inmates of the News- 
boy's Lodging House, at New York, and read to 
them by the superintendent, and its effect was 
good, causing many of them to seek places in the 
country. 

Tae Minister's Woorna. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

The wide circulation which this story has re- 
ceived through the Atlantic Monthly, and the in- 
terest felt in its progress, leaves little to be said 
beyond an announcement that it is now issued in 
book form. There are portions of the story which 
show the effects of the old doctrine of election and 
reprobation on a mind peculiarly sensitive and con- 
scientious, that exhibit a wonderful skill in de- 
Few can read them 
without a creeping sense of horror. The interest 
is well sustained throughout. 

Suapows anp Sunsuine, as Illustrated in the 
History of Notable Characters. By Rev. Ers- 
kine Neale, M. A. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Interesting facts, bearing upon their religious 

states and experi¢nces, are given in the lives of 

Claudius Buchanan, Bernard Barton, John Ster- 

ling, Caroline Fry, General Lee, Francis Jeffrey, 

and others. A vein of pious sentiment runs 
through the book, whieh is filled with suggestions 
toward right-living. 


; Lizzy Guewnn; or, The Trials of a Seamstress. 


By T.8. Arthur. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson. 

We have nothing to say of this volume, except 
that it was written many yearsago, with an earnest 
purpose to serve the cause of humanity, and pub- 
lished in a cheap form, in which it had a wide cir- 
culation, It now comes out in a more imposing 
shape, well printed and substantially bound. 
Epita, tHe Backwoops Giru. A story for girls. 

By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, author of ‘* Queer Bon. 

nets,” ‘I'll be a Lady,” &. New York: 

Charles Scribner. 

Mrs. Tuthill is one of our most successful story 
writers for the young, and we are pleased to see her 
in the field with another new book. It will be 
warmly welcomed in juvenile circles. 

Tue Dear SHormaker. By Phillip Barrett. 


With other stories for the young. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 


A little volume of short stories and poems, origi- 
nal and selected, which cannot fail to do good. 
The author's mind is strongly imbued with religious 
feeling. 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE, 


‘On, it was magnificent!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Marvyn, the wife of a rising physician, to her old 
schoolmate, Mrs, Allan, whom she was edifying 
with an account of the last party she had attended. 

Mrs. Allan was the widow of a clergyman, She 
had several children to support and educate on an 
income which demanded the exercise of stringent 
economy, consequently she had not the entree of 
the fashionable circles of her friend, 

‘* The wines alone cost six hundred dollars, and 
the flowers and fruits must have been as much 
more. Robert said the whole couldn't have been 
gotten up for less than six thousand.”’ 

IT remember when the Northrops first removed 
here,” said the soft voice of Mrs. Allan. “They 
lived in quite an humble way, and it’s not more 
than ten yearsago, He must have made his money 
rapidly.’’ 

* Oh, yes. 
great success in life. 
that, who sees his house, and his carriage, and his 
wife’s and daughter’s dresses, or was at their party 
last Thursday!" 

One hears sentiments like these which fell from 
Mrs. Northrop’s lips, every day, and they are 
enough to sicken and disgust all who listen to them 
with a heart that understands, 

And this is ‘‘ suecess’’ in life—a splendid house, 
a costly carriage, and dresses, and elegant parties! 
And for this, in our day and generation, men are 
toiling and struggling all over the land, selling 
their youth, staining their souls with mean, petty, 
dishonorable acts, while all the springs of hope, 


Robert says Mr. Northrop’s been a 
Dear me, one couldn't doubt 





and faith, and high purposes are being slowly eaten 
away by the rust of care, and anxiety, and envy ; 
bartering their very souls for this miserable mad- 
ness, this greed of gold! 

And what is it worth after all! And whata 
wretched, pitiful mistake is a life consecrated to so 
low and false a purpose as this making of money, 
which one must leave in so little time—this grasp- 
ing of wealth! And what a fearful, contemptible 
spectacle must that soul present who stands at the 
last before God and His angels, rendering an ac- 
count of his stewardship in these words: ‘* The one 
aim and purpose of the whole life thou gavest me 
was—to make money!"’ Poor soul! men called 
him rich on earth. He owned houses, and lands, 
and bank shares, and railroad stock; his name 
was as good as gold on Wall street, and now—alas ! 
he never considered how his name would stand, or 
what investments it would be wisest to make in 
the land on the other side of the river. It seems 





tous one of the saddest, most painful sights in the 
world, is a hard, rich, avaricious old man, one who $ 
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has got his money by fair means or fonl, by inge- 
nious tricking and dodging, by taking advantage of 
other men’s necessities, by grinding the poor, and 
who, at last, with no sweet and blessed memories 
of a life well spent, of good, and true, and noble 
deeds performed, is dropping toward the grave ; 
his heart, hard and cold, no past to rejoice in, no 
future to hope for, nothing to trust in, but the 
poor idol of his gold, which is about to pass away 
forever. Truly they who worship graven images, 
the work of men’s hands, are wise as such an one. 

For just think, eh, young man, standing on the 
threshhold of life, and looking out to the future, 
with a spirit kindled with the pride and lust of am- 
bition, what is the * suecess’’ which money brings ; 
and who are the men who succeed? In nine cases 
out of ten, they are those of coarse, gross, narrow 
hearts and characters 

And money never brought happiness, even to 
these. Why, pleasant country cottages rejoice the 
eye more than ‘ ‘and 
the hearts beneath them usually beat to sweeter, 
gladder tunes of life; and china is fair and pure, 
if not so brilliant as silver; and one can live as 
gracefully and happily on a thousand a year, as 


‘splendid brown-stone fronts,’ 


they can on twelve thousand. 
Now don't mistake us here! 
spun theories about-money's always being a curse ; 
and we believe that poverty as ofienest one. But 
to make the former the chief aim of life, to desire 
above all things to be rich, to live in a splendid 
house, to aim at style, and show, and luxury, the 
this ts sin; solemnly pro- 


We have no fine 


great idols of the day ; 
nounced so of God, the righteous Judge of the 
earth. 

And every life who has not rightly ganged the 
worth of money to itself, and all it enn and cannot 
do, isa pitiable failure ; and it is the duty of all 
parents to teach their children this, and that wo- 
man who has not the true courage, and the grace 
of soul to say to her husband when she first sets 
out with him on their one journey, ‘‘I don't care 
whether you're a rich man ornot. I shall make 
you just as loving, and loyal, and happy a wife 
in a cottage, as I should in a palace, and never 
sell one jot or tittle of your manhood, or truth, 
or honor for money;"’ the woman who eannot 
say these words from her soul to her husband, 
is unfit to wear the name of either wife or mo- 
ther. 

“Success 1x Lire!” why it is generally written 
“ Faiture,”’ total, absolute, in Heaven; and has 
been ruin, utter, irredeemable, to millions. 

And if to this Moloch of “ Success ” must be im- 
molated all that is brightest and noblest in man, 
if the best years of his life must be sacrificed amid 
the miserable fret, and anxiety, and labor which it 
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usually involves, if he learn day by day the double 
dealing, the grasping greedy habit, the watching | 
for the main chance, the hard, cold, iron spirit 
which dries up all the sweet springs of one’s exis- 
tence ; if to spend this money, so dearly gotten, in } 
@ palace home, and an elegant establishment, in } 
costly furniture, and elaborate dress, and luxuri- } 


ous parties; if to be alike the envy and hatred of | 
others ; if to barter all that is really valuable in ; 


life or death, in things present, or things to come ; 


if this be success in life, we pray earnestly, rever- } 


ently, from it ‘‘ Good Lord deliver us.’’ 
v. F. T. 


DECEMBER. 

Sue follows once more in the train of the months, 
elasping her cold hands with that of November. 
No smiles brighten that pallid face, sharpening | 
with the ehil), and the struggle of its death agony. 

She leaves the year to its burial; the joy of the 


Spring—the beauty ofthe Summer—the glory of ; 
Autumn—all these she brings, withered, and fallen, » 


to the grave of her making. 


Loud, through her torn branches, swells the ) 
wailing diapason which fills her soul. ‘Alas! } 


alas! oh, year of bounty and beauty, how art thou 


| «Home, home, sweet, sweet home— 
| There is no place like home, there’s no place like 


home.’ ”’ 


This is, certainly, a more favorable aspect of 
} things, and a view from the better side. There 
; are the sensual and the groveling, as well as the 
} refined and moral, in all communities, and it is an 
, error to judge of any people as a whole from par- 
' tial observation. 


M***_ Sr. C###z.—Your letter and poem 
} were both received, and for both we do heartily 
' thank you. May the good wishes which we have 
sent to you be returned an hundred fold. 


; M*#***2 M. L. H##*s.—We are glad for 
| your ‘‘ assurance,’’ and for the cheerful atmosphere 
which exhales from your letter. That’s it, dear 

' friend ; carry a brave, trusting spirit through life. 
even when the winds arise and the rains come, 
; and it shall be strength and happiness to you. 

J*#***#2.—Dear child, we are glad to hear so 

good an account of you; and in the shelter of that 
; home, oh, little motherless girl, where you are now 
doing the duties appointed you, we hope that God 
) will bless you, and that your life may grow up into 
| a sweet, gentle, noble womanhood ! 


fallen, and I, the last of thy children, am only left } 


to mourn thee, and die.”’ Vv. F.T. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Lapy, writing from ‘‘ Mount Helicon,” Frank- 


lin county, Missouri, takes exception, warmly, to > 


certain remarks of our correspondent ‘‘ Neliie,”’ 
touching the condition of society in that region. 
The article to which exception is taken appeared } 
in the number for last May. 


occurs: ‘‘ The people around us seem to be kind- 


and groveling in their desires, looking no further 
than a jug of whiskey, a barrel of pork, and a bag 
of corn meal for happiness.’ And in reply to this, 
the lady above referred to says : 

“Tt is an old saying, that ‘one side of a story 
is good until the other is told.’ Now, here is the 
other. ‘The people around us seem to be kind- 
hearted,’ and they are mostly sober, temperate, 


; 
moral, and industrions, with an amount of intelli- 


gence comparing favorably with farming communi- 
ties in other States, looking to the various im- 
provements of their farms, the education of their 
families, the preservation of health, and a seclusion 
from backbiters, for happiness. And with our 


and railroad facilities, they will doubtless realize 
their fondest anticipations, and can sing with 
spirit, and a feeling of reality, those beautiful } 
words composed by a lonely and dejected wanderer, 
who could never say he had a home : 

VOL. XIV.—22 


mineral, agricultural, and horticultural resources, 
5 











; Cares E, B¥***#r7.—We have received the 
} poem, and will forward it to Mr. Arthur. We 
| haven't forgotten our boy friend. 

; We have also several other poems on hand, which 
) we will forward to Mr. Arthur; although we 
, again repeat that all articles for publication should 
) be sent to him. 

We also find that a large number of letters have 
} been lost or misplaced, owing to our changing of 


{ residence, and the long indisposition which 

It would serve no good purpose to give the entire | 
communication from ‘‘ Mount Helicon,’ but a ‘ 
part will suffice. In Nellie’s letter this passage | 


followed it. 
We hope that our friends whose words have so 
cheered and comforted us, will pardon our failing to 


| acknowledge their tokens, and that we shall be en- 
hearted, but they are, mostly, grossly ignorant | 


abled to do better in future. Vv. F. fT. 


Srverat book notices, and various matters de- 
signed for this number, are crowded out. We 
have so much that is choice to offer our readers, 
that we find our space filled up every month be- 
fore we are at all willing to let the good things be- 
fore us lie over until another issue. 


‘* Recreation is a second creation, when weari- 
ness hath almost annihilated one’s spirits. It is 
the breathing of the soul, which otherwise would 
be stifled with continual business. 


‘*He who can prevent a moment's anger may 
suppress many days’ sorrow. Speak of men’s vir- 
tues as if they were your own, and of their vices 
as if you were liable to their punishment. 
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HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1860. 

We refer our subscribers to the Prospectus of 
the ‘‘ Home Magazine” for 1860, to be found on 
the cover of this number. It will be seen that 
material improvements are to be made, and new 


value given to the work. Among the attractions } 


to which we would call attention, is a series of 
charming stecl plates, engraved expressly for the 








Home Magazine, from subjects chosen with special 
reference to its character and design. These will 
form a gallery of twelve choice home pictures, equal 
in excellence, as works of art, to any that appear 
in the higher priced Magazines. Then there is to 
be an increased amount of reading matter, and an 
increased amount of illustration in the Toilette and ; 
Needlework Departments, so that in the Home $ 
Magazine ladies will find an extent and variety of 
literary, practical, and household matters, sufficient 
to meet all reasonable wants. 

Our readers know that our aim, from the begin- 
ning, has been to reach the highest excellence in 
all the departments of our Magazine—literary, 
typographic, and artistic; and though the sub- 
scription price has been very low, we have not been 
deterred by the cost from maintaining our standard. ; 
And now, we go on to make still further improve- ? 
ments. Itis our intention, during the coming year, } 
to produce a Magazine superior, in every depart- 
ment, to any work of its price andclass in the 
country. We have the means of doing so, and the » 
will to carry out our purpose. 

The leading design of the Home Magazine is 
to furnish a home literature, fully imbued with 
Christian sentiments—a home literature that comes ; 
to the earnest worker in life, and gives him strength } 
for duty ; comes to the mourner with words of 
comfort; to the thoughtless with suggestions of a 
life-purpose ; to the weary one, fainting over her 
tasks, with s new incentive to action; to husband, 
father, wife, mother, child, brother, sister, maiden, 
and young man—to all who have minds to think 
and hearts to feel, with the inspiration of a high 
purpose. This is the aim, and one that is never 
lost sight of. The editors, in performing their 
tasks, choose those forms in literature that interest 
the mind most deeply, and so endeavor to charm 
as well as instruct. 

Shall we not have the earnest co-operation of all 
who recognize in the homes of our land the centres 
from which go forth the good influences that are to 
regenerate the land? Good seed, planted here, 
must produce good fruit. If gentleness, truth, 
modesty, sobriety, energy, self-reliance, good will, 
and brotherly kindness be cultivated in our homes, 
we secure for our children that prosperity and 
happiness which these virtues are sure to bring, 
and through them we bless the nation. 


~~ 
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! THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


In this number will be commenced Mr. Arthur's 
new story, 

“AFTER THE STORM.” 

We shall also commence our series of elegant 
steel plates, engraved expressly for the Home 
Magazine. They will forma gallery of exquisite 
domestic pictures. 

The Home Magazine stands acknowledged as 
one of the leading periodicals of the country, and 
we shall spare no pains in keeping its quality fully 
up to its reputation. It is our ambition to place 
it in every home circle in the land; and to accom- 
plish this, no fair expense or effort will be wanting 
on our part. 

We look confidently to our wide circle of friends 
for an unprecedented subscription next year. 
CLUBS FoR 1860. 

Let us suggest to our wide circle of friends to 
make up their clubs as early as possible. As we 
intend to make the Home Magazine the best two 
dollar Magazine in the country, and equal in most 
respects to the three dollar Magazines, you can 
put forward its claims to preference, in subscription, 
with the fullest confidence. Don’t delay until the 
agents and friends of other Magazines canvass your 
neighborhoods and leave you the hard task of 
gleaning. . 

0G Miss Townsenp will continue to furnish 
our pages with her charming stories, that touch 
the heart with an irresistible pathos. 

O0G> Specimen numbers of the Home Magazine 
are sent free to all who wish to make up clubs. 


THE BEST TWO DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

We think that our claim for the Home Magazine, 
as being, in every respect, the leading two dollar 
Magazine of the country, is now so well established 
as to be beyond controversy. It is the voice of 
the press, as well as of the people. 

The Nashville (Ind.) Republican says:—‘‘ It is 
the cheapest and best of its kind.”’ 

‘The very best Magazine extant.—Argus, Cory- 
don, Indiana. 

‘* Decidedly the best two dollar Magazine.”"— 
Courier, Findley, Ohio. 

‘It is the best two dollar Magazine published.’’ 
—Democrat, Kenton, Ohio. 

“The best of the two dollar Magazines.’’—Sen- 
tinel, New Lexington, Ohio. 

UG” See further on the next page. 
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Tax October number of ‘‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine ’’ has reached our table, and of course was im- 


No Magazine furnishes better home literature 
than this, always inculcating a healthy sentiment 


mediately transported toits appropriate sphere— { and a high morality, which mothers may place 


home. There it meets a warm welcome, as it does 
by the fireside of th ds scattered throughout the 
land. Our amiable little wife would not be deprived 
of it for twice the subscription price, which is only 
two dollars; indeed, she receives that amount of 
benefit from every number, in the way of useful 
recipes and instructions in needlework, ete.— 
Weekly Review, Elkart Ind. 

This favorite Magazine has a wide circulation ; 
and it is well deserving of a still more liberal 
patronage. Its literature is free from all extrava- 
gance, and in accordance with all that is elevating 
and pure, and practically wise, in the character of 
individuals and of society. Its engravings and 
fashion plates are excellent. We know of no 
monthly that we would miss so much in our own 
home were it to be discontinued.—Gacette, Tho- 
rold, Canada. 


No one can be a habitual reader of this Maga- 
zine without being better in heart, and better in 
all his intercourse with those around him. It is 
the only Magazine in the United States of which 
as much can be said.—Torchlight, Portland, Ind. 

We are almost afraid to speak in such terms as 
it merits, lest our readers should think we are 
blinded by partiality. But to be rightly appre- 
ciated, it must be seen and read.—Democrat, 
Fayette C. H., Ala. 


Its literary cont@tts are permeated with a high- 
toned morality, and yet are attractive and practical 
in heir character, and can but be productive’ of 
great good in the family where it makes its monthly 
entree. Every family should take it.— Times, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best of the two 
dollar Magazines, and where it is once introduced, 
it is enteresting enough to hold its own.—Sentinel, 
New Lexington, Ohio. 

The Magazine continues to grow in favor with 
the ladies, and its monthly visits are always wel- 
comed with joy.— Advocate and Press, New Bloom- 
field, Pa. 

The ladies should take the Home Magazine ; it is 
useless to try to keep up with the fashions with- 
out it.—Democrat, Rockport, Ind. 


It is the best two dollar Magazine published, 
and every lady should read it.— Democrat, Kenton, 
Ohio. 





Each number is a gem worthy of being set in 
any family library — 
Now York. 

@ ) 
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within reach of their children without fearing its 
influence for evil. No home but will be rendered 
more pleasant and agreeable by the introduction 
of Arthur.—Amertcan, Lawrence, Mass. 

Arthur’s Ladies’ Home Magazine should be 
found inevery house. It is the cheapest and the 
best of its kind. Subscribe for it and you will 
never regret it. The last number cannot be sur- 
passed. Its superb fashion plates are worth, to the 
ladies, more than the subscription price.—Repud- 
lican, Nashville, Ind. 

We know of several persons just waiting for the 
present year toend to subscribe forit. Itis almost 
indispensable ; and if it was read in every family 
in Moultrie county, what an improvement would 
soon be perceptible in our society !—Exzpress, Sul- 
ivan, Ill. 

A more unexceptionable work than this is not 
issued from the American press. It is a gem of 
the first water, and such it will continue to be 
while under the management of T. 8S. Arthur and 
Virginia F. Townsend —Cataract, Cohoes, N. Y. 


The value of this Magazine to families, especially 
where there are young people, can hardly be esti- 
mated, and the extremely low price at which it is 
published should insure it an extended circulation. 
— Union, Princess Anne, Md. 

For strict morality, and healthy tone in its con- 
tributions and selections, it has no superior. It is 
also valued among the ladies for its beautiful en- 
gravings and fashion plates—Ezcelsior, Hights- 
town, N. J. 

It fully sustains the high reputation which has 
justly been accorded to its talented editors, for the 
superior tact and ability displayed in its manage- 
ment.—Sentinel, Liberty, Va. 

It garners wheat winnowed fromthe harvest of 
the world, and those who feed upon its contents 
will not be endangered by poisonous substances — 
Messenger, Glenn's Falls, N. Y. 

We would advise all who wish for the very best 
Magazine extant to send at once for the Ladies’ 
Home Magazine.—Argus, Corydon, Ind. 

For purity of taste, wit, and sentiment, the Home 
Magazine stands unsurpassed. --Jeffersonian, Frank- 
lin, Ind. 

Of all the larger popular family Magazines pub- 
lished, we give this the preference.— Witness, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

It stands amongst the foremost Magazines for 
choice reading matter, fashion plates, &£c.— Times, 
Delphi, Ind. 





1860. 


The unanimoue voice of the Ladies of America, and the public press throughout the United States, 
hace pronounced 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


“not a lucury, but a necessity,” in every well-reguiated household. 


SIXTIETH AND SIXTY-FIRST VOLUMES, | 
AND THE THIRTIETH YEAR OF ITS PUBLICATION BY THE SAME PUBLISHER, 
WILL CONTAIN 
1200 Pages of Reading Matter, 24 Pages of Musie, 12 Colored Steel Plates, containing at least 50 figures, 
14 Steel Engravinge, 720 Wood Engravinge, 780 Articles by the beet Authors of America, 
And all these will be given in 1860, at prices for which sce 
s@ OUR EXTREMELY LOW CLUB RATES. “Gu 


The Oldest, the Best, and the ar Maguine; Aseful, Ornamental, and 





instructive, 


THE ONLY LADY'S BOOK IN AMERICA. 


THE LITERATURE 
In the Lady’s Book is by the first writers in the country, and the stories are always Morat anp In- 
structive. The following is a list of some of the articles in the Book :— 





A SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING. Tue Arr or Kyrrrine Lrrations or Natura, 
A SPLENDID COLORED FASHION-PLATE,| Berries axp Fruit. 

containing at least four figures. GARDENING For Lapigs. 
Dress.—How to Adorn the Person. A Musicat Derpartwent—two pages of new mu- 
BiunDERS IN Benavror Correctep. sic each month, 
A Wuisrer To a Newry Marnriep Parr. From | A Hearta Derartwent, conducted by Dr, Wilson, 

a Widowed Wife. of Columbus, Georgia. 
Tue Crocuet Frower Boor. ARTICLES THAT CAN BE MADE FOR PRESENTS oR 
Tae Art or Kwittine Imrrarions or Natorat Fancy Farrs. 

FLowers. 

NOVELTIES. 


We have agents in France, England, and Germany, who forward us every novelty that appears in 
those countries, that is in any way suitable for Godey, 

The Art of Ornamental Hair-Work. We have also articles upon “ The Kitchen,” “The Laundry,” 
“Confectionery,” “The Nursery,” etc., etc. ed ih all its variety. Mode! Cottages. Dress 
Patterns.—Infants’ and children’s dresses, with to make them. a0 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE REC UPON EVERY SUBJECT, 
Indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost of the Book, and a great saving of 
expense to all those who fake the Book. 

In the various numbere for 1860, will be found the newest designs for Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, 
Slippers, Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks, Evening-Dresses, Fancy Articles, Head- Dresses, Hair-Dreseing, Robes 
de Chambre, Carriage-Dresses, Brides’ Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillae, Walking-Dresees, Riding-~Habits, 
Morning- Dresses, Chemisettes, Collars, Undersleeves, Bubroidery Patterns, Patchwork, and. Crochet and 


Aemeeg, Werk, 
TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two coplts one year, $5. Thre’ copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 

And the only magazine that can be introduced into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. One or more of that work can be included ina club; in the place of the Lady's Book, if preferred. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine, both one year for $3.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine, both one for $4.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $6.00. 

Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

sraigy~ A Specimen will be sent direct to any person making the request. 

Subseribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every sub- 
scriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. 

Be careful and pay the postage on your letter. M 


Address L. Av GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Fhiladelphia, Pa. 
LBJL‘32 
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